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Auto Show Number 


Do you own an automobile? 
Do vou hope to own an automobile? 
Are you interested in automobiles? 


If so, Lesuik’s Werekry for January 7—-The Auto Show Number 


will interest you. especially. 


It contains a comprehensive survey of the newest developments 
in this season’s automobiles as exemplified in the exhibits at the 
Annual Automobile Show in New York, written by Harold W. 
Slauson, M.E., Automotive Expert of Lestre’s WEEKLY, and one of 
the most prominent authorities on automobiles in the country. 


Another interesting feature is an article on motor touring which 
outlines in detail the all-vear transcontmental auto route to 


( alife nia. 


There is a special motor cover in full color painted for LESLIE£’s 


by Werner. 


LESLIE'S contains bi-weekly, throughout the year, a Motor Depart- 
ment conducted by Mr. Slauson, which is one of its most popular 
features. This Department contains articles by Mr. Slauson that 
are of timely, helpful interest to motorists, as well as authoritative 
solutions to knotty auto problems. In addition, Mr. Slauson gives 
advice free to subscribers on any question concerning motor vehicles 


or motoring. 


If you want to find out anything appertaining to this subject, 
write to Leslie’s Motor Department about it and Mr. Slauson will 
tell vou. And if you want to keep posted on automobiles and 


automobiling read Leslie's Motor Department regularly. 


Lesuié’s for January 7 contains, besides, a wide variety of other 
articles and pictures that will INTEREST AND ENTERTAIN 
YOU. 

Remember: Tt has returned to its pre-war price. © Now-—-fto-day—vou 


can buy 


Leslie’s Weekly at 10c a Copy 
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What’s Wrong 


It’s so easy to make embarrassing mistakes 
in public—so easy to commit blunders that 
make people misjudge you. Can you find 
the mistake or mistakes that are being 
made in this picture? Can you point out 
what is wrong? If you are not sure, read 
the interesting article below, and perhaps 








you will be able to find out. 


T is a mark of extreme good breeding 
and culture to be able to do at all times 
exactly what is correct. This is es- 

pecially true in public where strangers 
judge us by what wedoand say. ‘The ex- 
istence of fixed rules of etiquette makes it 
easy for people to know whether we are 
making mistakes or whether we are doing 
the thing that is absolutely correct and 
ultured. They are quick to judge—and 
quick to condemn. It depends entirely 
upon our knowledge of the important 
little rules of etiquette whether they 
respect and admire us, or receive an en- 
tirely wrong and prejudiced impression. 

In public, many little questions of good 

conduct arise. By public, we mean at the 
theatre, in the street, on the train, in the 
restaurant and hotel—wherever men and 
women who are strangers mingle together 
and judge one another by action and speech. 
It is not enough to know that one is well- 
bred. One must see that the strangers one 
meets every day get no im- 


the music ceases 
and he must return 
to his original part- 
ner? Do you know 
the correct dancing 
positions ? 

How should a wo- 
man accept a dance 
and how should she 
refuse it? How can 
the embarassment 
of being a _ wall- 
flower be avoided? 
How many times may a girl dance with the 
same partner without breaking the rules of 
etiquette? Is it considered correct, in social 
circles, for a young woman to wander away 
from the ball-room with her partner? 

Very often introductions must be made in 
the ball-room. Should a man be introduced 
to a woman, or a woman to a man? Is it 
correct to say, Miss Brown, meet Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Smith, meet Miss Brown? Which 
of these two forms is correct: Bobby, this 

Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Smith, this is Bobby? 

When introducing a married 





pression to the contrary. 

Do you know the little 
rules of good conduct that 
divide the cultured from the 
uncultured, that serve as a 
barrier to keep the ill-bred 
out of the circles where they 
would be awkward and em- 
barrassed? Do you know the 
important rules of etiquette 
that men of good society 

nust observe, that women of 
good society are expected to erly? 
follow rigidly? Perhaps the 
following questions will help 
you find out just how much 


Do You 


how to intr 


women corr 





? 


tation! 


how to plan 
weddings? 


how to word 


how to avoid 


you know about etiquette. theatre and opera? 





Etiquette at the thing that 
Theatre ie : 





how to answer a dinner 


how to greet a man < 
acquaintance in 


how to use tat 


acknowledgments? 


— and a single woman 

hould you say, Mrs. Brown, 
allow me to present Miss Smith 
or Miss Smith, allcw me to 
present Mrs. Brown. 

When leaving the _ball- 
room, is the 
to thank the 


Know— 


duce men and 
invi- 


guest expected 


hostess? What 





r woman 


ublic ? 
sii should the woman guest say 
surch and hot ie 
irchand house | when she leaves? What 
should the gentleman guest 


silver prop- . 1 . 
aa say? It is only by knowing 


exactly what is correct, that 
one can avoid th 
ment and humiliation of social 
blunders, and win the respect 
and admiration of those whom 


invitations and 1 : 
e emDarrass- 


blunders at the 


how to do at all times the : a: hae oe act with 
is absolute r- 
altured? 


one comes in contact with 


In the Street 








When a man and woman 
walk down the theatre aisle together, should 
the man precede the woman? May they 
walk arm-in-arm? When the usher indi- 
cates their places, should the woman enter 
first or the man? 

Many puzzling questions of conduct con- 
front the members of a theatre party who 
occupy a box. Which seats should the 
women take and which the Should 
the women remove their hats—or don’t they 
vear any? What should women wear to 
the theatre in the evening? What should 
men wear? Is it correct for a man to leave 
a woman alone during intermission? 

At the theatre, evidences of good condu 
strikingly portrayed than per- 
haps anywhere else. Here, with peopl 
urrounding us on all sides, we are admired 
is being cultured, well-poised and attrac- 
tive, or we are looked upon a 


men ? 
len 


an be more 


; coarse and ill- 


bred. It depends entirely upon how well 


me knows and follows the rules of etiquette. 


At the Dance 


How should the man ask 
lance? What should he say to 


woman to 
her when 


There are countless tests 
of good manners that distinguish the well- 
bred in public. For instance, the man must 
know exactly what is correct when he is 
walking with a young woman. According 
to etiquette, is it ever permissible for a 
man to take a woman's arm? May a woman 
take a gentleman’s arm? When walking 
with two women, should a man take hi 











place between them or on the outside? 
When is it permissible for a man to pay a 
woman's fare on the street-car or railroad? 
Who enters the irst, the woman or the 
man? Who leaves the ¢ irst? 
If a man an | womat V » Nave met o ly 
once before encot each other in the 





treet, 


who should make the first sign of 


re ‘ognition? I the woman e xpec cted to 
nile and nod before the gentleman rai 
his hat? On what occasions should the hat 
be raised? 
People of culture can be recognized at 
once. They know exactly what to do and 


say on every occasion, and because they 
know that they are doing absolutely what is 
correct, they are calm, well-poised, digni- 
fied. They are able to mingle with the 





in This Picture? 





most highly cultivated people, in the hig! 


social circles, and yet be 
The Book of heen 


There t have probably 1 tin whe 
suffered embarrassment because you fi 11 
know exactly what to d TI 
= ly been times wher 
had some definite > inf rmati 
tain problems of conduct, wh 


entirely at ease 















dered how you could have a ed 
blunder. 
The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one 
most dependable and reliabl t] t r 
uct of good sox r t 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
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A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE FROM HOOVER 


Written Specially for Leslie’s Weekly_by the Secretary of Commerce 
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ndustrial America hummed! 


During the wa 


BUCK UP, 


Everybody was busy; everybody was more or less 


prosperous; and everybody was drunk with success. 


Epitor’s Note—This article is the first of 
a series in which Mr. Adams will not only 
describe the condition of business in general and 
in representative lines of trade in particular, but 
point out what can be done to hasten the improve- 
ment which has already set in. We need hardly 
remind the reader that Mr. Adams speaks with 
undoubted authority on this, among ot er sub- 
jects, and yet always in non-technical, dis- 
tinctly stimulating terms. Les.ie’s is exceed- 
ingly happy to begin the new year with his hopeful 
and highly useful message.) 


HE automobile stuck, stalled in a 

deep and miry hole. It was a good 

car with plenty of power, but in 
poor repair. Its name was American 
Business. The mud-hole was appropri- 
ately termed General Depression. At its 
rim were sign posts legibly inscribed 
The Way Out. The Way Out was steep 
and long. Its gradients varied, but they 
were all up-hill. Painfully so. 

The car was crowded. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, merchants, and laborers 
filled the They had with them 
much heavy luggage, war profits, exces- 
sive rake-offs, and fancy wages. They 
sat still, waiting for the car to pull them 
out of the slough, up the hill, into the 
warm sunlight of Prosperity dimly 
visible over the distant summit; waiting 
uncomfortably, for it was dark and chilly 
down there. Why shouldn’t the car pull 
them out? It had taken them in, coast- 
ing with delightful smoothness and ease 
down the declivity while they garnered 
gold from the very air that whistled 
musically past their ears as they sped. 
But now it only chugged and whirled its 
helpless wheels in the mire. Their joy- 
ride had turned to gloom. 

Then said the gloom-riders 
mously, each to his neighbor: 

“Why don’t you get out and push?” 

To which his neighbors replied in 
unison: “Why don’t you?” 


seats. 


unani- 


After that they all raised their voices 
and shouted, “Help! Help!” 

This was directed to the Public which 
sat on the fence, grinning unsympathet- 
ically. For the Public had got in the 
way of that car as it was coasting blithely 
down the hill, and the Public’s pocketbook 
had gone to the hospital and its bank 
account to the morgue. 

“Help yourselves,” retorted the Public, 
quite brutally. 

Darker and colder it grew. The credits 
began to freeze in the radiator. The 
reserve gasoline ranlow. With much evil 
language the manufacturers got out on one 
side and labor on the other and began to 
push, each accusing the other of shirking 
the job. The Public sat and chewed a 
straw. As long as the merchants sat 
tight, it could see no benefit from pulling 
Business out of the mud. But the mer- 
chants pointed accusing fingers at the 
jobbers and wholesalers and said that they 
were the dead weight in the car. Gin- 
gerly, the jobbers and wholesalers crawled 
out and laid hold on the spokes. But still 
the car did not move, nor did the Public. 
Then all the rest threw mud at the mer- 
chants and said, “Come out or be hauled 
out.” So, at last, they came out with 
their heavy profits. Under the combined 
impetus of all of them the car dragged it- 
self from the clogging mire and started up 
the hill. Thereupon they all piled in 
headlong, fearing to lose part of the ride. 
Naturally, the car stalled. The public 
continued to chew its straw and smiled 


an unpleasant smile. Prosperity sun- 
light shone far away and high up. 
Then they all tumbled out, each 


abusing the others violently, but all 
pulling and shoving in earnest; all but a 
very fat and pale passenger named 
Railroad Tariffs, who claimed that he was 
ill and couldn’t stand on his feet, and 
three bad and pampered little boys called 


BUSINESS! 


I. The Stage Is Set for Better Things 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


Illustrated by HARLEY STIVERS 


High Rents, Hotel Rates and Coal Prices, 
who just sat‘and nudged each other and 
giggled. The car jerked forward slowly, 
unevenly, haltingly; the engine knocked, 
the once easeful passengers strove and 
sweated, and foot by painful foot they 
began to conquer the cruel grade. 

Then, and not until then, did the Public 
climb off the fence and get in benind. 
From that moment the advance became 
steady and assured. 

The car, American Business, has not 
completed The Way Out yet, but it has 
got its wheels free from the mud of 
General Depression, it is gaining speed 
steadily, and it will reach the top unless 
somebody plays the hog again. Then, 
the fat, pale passenger and the three bad 
boys will perhaps Get Theirs. 

There is a moral to my little parable. 
You can Coast into a Hole but the only 
Way to Get Out is to Climb. 


Take your pick of reasons for the bad 
times now passing. There are plenty to 
go around; the war, profiteering, strikes, 
taxes, swollen bad distribution, 
frozen credits, freight and passenger rates, 
moneyless farms, European near-bank- 
ruptcy; choose the one you like the least 
and paint in your own background, for I 
shall have neither time nor space to do it. 
This series of articles is pointed in the 
opposite direction. 

For the first time since the Calamity 
Clamorers and the Bumptious Boosters 
started in to fill the troubled air with their 
rival and equally futile vaporings, it is 
possible to distinguish fact from frenzy 
and to predict confidently that business 
in general has got its wheels free and 
developed headway for permanent prog- 
This does not mean that all our 
troubles are over and easy money is going 
to roll downhill into everybody's open 
pockets. It does mean that the machine 
is again in motion, headed in the right 
direction, and that unless somebody hurls 
a monkey-wrench into the laboring engine 
we shall soon get back to normal going or 
better. To quote one of the nation’s 
centers of trade information, from which 
up to the late fall I had had nothing but 
warnings against premature optimism 
(“Not yet; we can’t build good times out 
of hope alone; wait’’): 

“We're still in low. But the 
grade is past. Unless there is some un- 
foreseeable setback, we are going to climb 
steadily into a prosperity not as sensa- 
tional as some others, but as solid as any 


wages, 


ress. 


worst 


in our history.” 

As signs of the bettering times, consider 
the following, all gleaned from conserva- 
tive sources of observation and opinion: 

Easier credits and lower money rates. 


Swelling volume of freights. 
Building contracts, beginning with the best 
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September in history and promising a steady 
and heavy increase over recent years, for home, 
public and business structures. 

The tremendous wave of optimism which 
swept the country when Secretary Hughes 
announced to the world his definite plan of 
disarmament. (To offset this, it is but fair 
to say that any serious thwarting of the hopes 
so raised is likely to result in a depression far 
worse than anything in our history 

Steady and definite improvement in the steel 
industry 

Collections prompter. 

Unemployment proven by Hoover's con- 
ference to be little more than half of what the 
alarmists claimed. 

Small failures increasing; which may 
appear to be a bad sign but is actually a good 
one, signify ing the weeding-out of the ineffic ient 
and overcrowding retailer; also a 
more confident attitude on the part 


public learned its bitter lesson some time 
since. Hence, the buyers’ strike. The 
business man is now learning his. Hence, 
the new impetus to trade. 

Jo say that the buying public went 
mad in the war-years is a commonplace. 
If the rich got poorer the poor got richer, 
and as the poor outnumbered the rich, the 
scope and extent of purchasing was vastly 
swollen. Moreover, much of the new 
buying, being done by people untrained in 
spending money, was undiscriminating, 
uneconomical and reckless. Prices skied. 
Great days for the merchant! Anything 
he could lay hands on he could sell to 
anybody at any price. That this con- 
dition would be only temporary was ob- 


The shop's price was set at $65, a genuine 
bargain at a time when bargains were 
almost as extinct as dodos. The coats 
did not move. Nobody would buy. 
There wasn’t enough acumen in the price- 
crazed community to recognize a real 
bargain when it was stuck fairly into the 
collective eve. “What are we going to 
do about this?” said the despairing 
manager to the owner. “If we mark *em 
any lower “Lower nothing!” re- 
torted the owner who knew his public. 
“Mark ’em higher.” Up went the price. 
In came the women. Out went the coats. 
At $100 the $65 bargains were promptly 
cleaned up. 
Multipled experiences such as_ these 
naturally made the merchant 





of the banks which, as long as one 
failure was likely to knock over the 
whole file of dominoes, propped up 
the weakest of weak brothers, as a 
measure of necessary safety. 

A slightly improved agricultural 
status; still bad, but promising, 
with increased co-operation among 
the farmers and concerted efforts of 
helpfulness on the part of govern- 
mental and other agencies, to bring 
the farmer back into the market as 
a purchaser before 1922 is past 

And finally, most important, 
most pervasive and far-reaching, 
most significant and encouraging 
change of all, the buvers’ strike is 
broken. 

It is with this last-cited basic 
fact and its underlying causes, 
the fact of the public opening 
its purse and coming back into 
the purchasing market, that I 
shall chiefly deal in this and 
following articles. 

The public is in the market 
again. But it is not the pre- 
war public, still less the during- 


the-war public. It is, so to 
speak, a hard-boiled public. It 
is ready to buy: it wants to 


buy; it @ buying. But not 
on the merchant’s terms. On 
its own. Not what the mer- 
chant wants to get rid of, but 








cynical about trying to serve 
his public. But this was the 
public that had not yet even 
begun to be educated. A later 
effort at practical economics 
fared better, perhaps because 
it was more timely, perhaps 
because of the driving power 
behind it. 

A group of the more im- 
portant stores in a score of 
cities, widely spread, got  to- 
gether and decided that some- 
thing radical must be done to 
bring the shopping public back 
to sanity if a sudden and disas- 
trous slump was to be avoided. 
They found a manufacturer 
who had on hand an enormous 
stock of jersey cloth. Under 
promise of — record-breaking 
orders they induced him to 
make this up into garments ata 
very small margin of profit, 
which they undertook to main- 
tain in their retailing. These 
garments they put out simul- 
taneously, advertising them by 
a special campaign on jersey 
cloth, laving heaviest stress not 
on the price, but on the style, 
finish, and timeliness. The 
public “bit.” The manufac- 
turer's first order was for 5,000 








what it wishes to acquire. It ] urchasing public is back. 


used to shop with its eves. Now 

it shops with its brain. It used 

to buy for fun. Now it buys for value. 
Missouri is its birthplace, and it has got 
to be shown. If the value is not demon 
strable, back goes its purse into its po ket 
Business in general is looking up, but 
there is one important exception; 1922 
model gold bricks are going to be a very 
slow-selling line to the 1922-model pur 


chaser. 
“The consumer is king to-day,” a 
leading business economist recently told 


“Your easy 


It has been over for quite 


a convention of merchants. 
reign is over. 
a While, but many of you haven't waked 
up vet to the fact. Now vou have gotto 
do business vour customers’ way if vou 
nm.” 
| 


expect to go on doing business at all. 
The purchasing public has not reached 
ts present state of hard-boiled sagac ity 
without harsh experience. It had to pay 
a heavy price for being foolish before it 
eCAMe WISE Now it purposes to recoup 
on its dear-bought wisdom. Any business 
man Who is unprepared to deal with that 
psvehological condition is likely to cease 


to be a buswess man precipitatels Phe 


It used to buy for fun 


for value.” 


vious to the more thoughtful element. 
But too few of the profit hunters had time 
or inclination to think into the future. 
They were drunk on prosperity. And the 
few wise ones who honestly strove. to 
check the general extravagance got no 
support and less thanks from the con- 
sumer. Out of hundreds of similar in- 
stances of this in all parts of the country, 
these two will serve as typical: 

\ great) Boston department — store, 
seeking a “leader” which should embody 
special value, put its best efforts upon a 
gown, new in style, sound in workmanship 
and finish, handsome and serviceable in 
material, and pared down to the last 
eent m= pri They put it out at $25— 
an unprecedente | price at that time. It 
was a “frost.” Women would not buy it. 
They did not believe m it. [It was too 
cheap. 

\ specialty shop in Rochester stocked 
up heavily with new model coats, upon 
which they decided to make a drive. In- 
ferior garments of the same general type 
were selling in neighboring stores at $75. 


Vow it buys garments. His second was for 


25,000. And that was but the 

beginning of a country-wide 
sweep of jersey cloth into universal 
popularity. Against $100 to $150 which 
the women of America had been paying 
for merchandise of this type and value, 
they were called upon to pay but $55 to 
$60. It was a lesson in economy, given 
at the risk and expense of a combination 
of far-seeing merchants, not for their own 
peculiar benefit, but for that of business 
at large. 

This is the true “inside” story of the 
great “jersey stvle wave” of last vear. 
Its value as an educational measure is in- 
calculable, for it came just at the time 
when the woman shopper, disillusioned 
and disgusted at last by the long stretch 
of profiteering, was about convinced that 
“nothing is worth what vou have to pay 
for it.” 

Had the retail trade at large fallen in 
line with this sound-shopping movement, 
business would never have declined to the 
low levels of the past year. Unfortu- 
nately the rank and file of the store world 
could or would see nothing beyond imme- 
diately easy money and exorbitant profits. 
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They had the public going and they kept 
it going as a herdsman keeps his sheep 
moving, by constant shouts and threats of 
higher prices to come. “Buy Now; you 
will never have the same chance again.” 

Said a business expert of national 
reputation to me in Washington last 
month: “If we could jail every idiot who 
advertises, says, or thinks that outworn 
buy now gag, one of our worst dangers 
would be eliminated.” 

Yet, only a month previous, a con- 
spicuous Fifth Avenue merchant had, at 
a convention, issued one of the old-time 
and once potent threats, directed at the 
women of the country. 

“Materials are going up. Labor is 
high. Overhead is increasing. Women 
who delay their shopping further will 
have cause to regret it. Prices have got 
to go up.” 

Leaving out of con- 


chuckling over the outbreak of one of their 
members who, one morning, dropped in 
at a Fifth Avenue shoe store to buy a 
pair of laces. 

“One dollar, please,” said the clerk as 
the visitor put his purchase into his 
pocket. 

“One dollar! Apiece or for the pair?” 
exclaimed the customer with intent to be 
sarcastic. The shot missed. 

“For the pair.” answered the sales- 
man. “They're very classy laces.” 

“There isn’t a shoe lace in the world 
worth a dollar and you know it.” 

The manager of the shop,who happened 
to be near, came up. “If you feel that 
you can't afford them you needn't take 
them,” he remarked urbanely. 

“IT can afford them all right,” replied 
the other. ‘For that matter, I can afford 
to buy out vour whole stock and the build 





That hovering incubus, Overhead, is, 
it appears, the worst. Thereby hangs a 
sad tale of poetic justice. In the fat 
years when everybody bought everything 
at any price, the storekeeper, piling up 
his profits thought bitterly of the excess 
profits tax to come, having a regrettable 
but quite human dislike of paying over 
his money to the Government. Raising 
wages and salaries struck him as a simple 
and pleasant way of evading the tax in 
whole or in part. He raised them all 
around. Twenty-dollar clerks enjoyed 
forty and fifty dollar wages; three-thou 
sand-dollar-a-vear managers were lifted 
to five, six, even nine or ten thousand 
salaries. All of them adjusted them 
selves joyously to the new standards of 
living. So far as the business went they 
were practically the same clerks and 
managers, for it is a melancholy fact that 

raising a man’s pa) 





sideration the — fact 
that his premises are 
erroneous and his con- 
clusions false, — the 
whole spirit and influ- 
ence of his effort is in 
the last degree im- 
politic. Contemptuous 
amusement or grim 
resentment is the gen- 
eral response to this 
sort of thing. It is 
no longer feasible to 
hold up the American 
woman shopper at the 
point of a gun which 
she knows to be un- 
loaded. It is she, in 
fact, who holds the 
real weapon, and hers 
is loaded to kill. She 
simply stops buying, 
and the extortionate 
merchant is helpless. 


She has done it be- 
fore; she can do tt 
again; it may even 


become a fixed habit. 
The “buy now” bally- 
whooper will do well 
to ponder that latter 
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not necessarily 
or even usually make 
him a better salesman 
or executive. 


does 


Then came _ the 
slump. Logically. 
wages and _ salaries 
should have come 
down parallel with 


deteriorating business. 
But there was a seri 
obstacle. Al- 
though raising a man’s 


ous 


pay does not make 
him more efficient, 
cutting it does in- 
variably make him 


less so, an apparent 
paradox which, how- 
ever, has its roots in- 
eradicably fixed in err- 
ing human nature. 
And more, not 
efficiency is urgently) 
needed now when 
about 50 per cent. 
additional effort is re- 
quired to sell to the 
present-day educated, 
value-demanding, 
“show-me” public, as 


less, 








possibility carefully. 

On the same prin- 
ciple every exorbitant price displayed in a 
shop window is an advertisement against 
the return of good times. While shopping 
about in Philadelphia I overheard a man, 
standing with his wife in front of a hat 
store wherein a crimson-silk-lined velour 
“soft,” luxuriously nested in a high-art 
environment, marked $20, say to her: 

“You see! It’s no use trying to buy 
anything yet. They're still out to rob 
us.” 

A typical reaction. Only a block away 
another store was displaying hats of the 
same general type at $4; good hats, too, 
as I can testify, for I had one on at the 
time. But the disgruntled shopper did 
not know of that store. What he did 
know, on the evidence of his eyes, con- 
vinced him that he had better keep his 
money in his pocket. Personally, I feel 
that I cannot afford to pay $20 for $10 
head-gear, when by going around the 
corner, I can buy for $5 a hat worth that 
price; the percentages are too much 
against me. 

New York mercantile circles are still 


You seet It’s no use trying to buy anything yet. 


ing you keep it in.” (The kind of speech 
that is usually “bluff,” but in this case 
vas quite true.) “Somebody ought to 
buy your business out and close you up.” 

The astonished manager uttered the 
usual protest. “We have a right to 
charge what we please. If people don’t 
like our prices—” 

“If people don’t like your prices they 
go out and say that Fifth Avenue is a den 
of robbers, and believe it. I don’t handle 
shoes, myself; but just the same I get 
the bad effect of your kind of merchan- 
dising and so does every other store in the 
locality. Trade-spoilers; that’s what I 
call your kind.” 

And the indignant customer stalked out 
having, it is whispered with amusement, 
forgotten in his righteous wrath to pay 
for the laces in his pocket. 

“Everybody jumps on the retailer,” 
complained one troubled merchant in dis- 
cussing the present situation with me. 
“People don’t stop to think of our diffi- 
culties.” And he set some of them forth 
cogently. 


They're still out to rob us.” 


compared with the 
prehistoric shopper of 
war days, who demanded a chance only to 
spend her money as quickly and pain- 
lessly as possible. The retailer of to-day 
is paying salaries and wages approxi- 
mately double what the returns would 
logically justify. 

To-day’s “spread” between wholesale 
and retail is, roughly averaged, 28 per 
cent. This is too much: though in many 
stores even of the heaviest bulk business 
it is greatly exceeded. Various processes 
of adjustment and elimination have been 
put in motion, looking to a reduction of 
the excess. It is not improbable that 
this divergence may be reduced to 20 per 
cent.; the public, of course, profiting by 
the reduction. 

One class of merchant, the foolishly 
optimistic or stupidly obstinate, is still 
hopeful of passing all his super-costs on to 
the public. The public is pretty well edu- 
cated not to accept the burden, but to 
insist upon prices reasonably based upon 
the manufactured cost of the article. 
That demand, the sagacious merchant is 

(Concluded on pag 93?) 
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(KEYSTONE 
The Henry 
Ford smile. 
One of Mr. 
Fords most a shop or an office, 
important and so they skimp 
rules for sue- along, depending on 
cess is: “Be n 
good luck or a pull to 

land them a good job 

where there is little 
labor and big pay. 

“With this thought of 
work in mind I kept peg- 
ging away at that steam 
engine, and finally I ac- 
tually made one out of tin 
and wood that would run. 
The inside of the cylinder 
was of tin, and I packed 
the piston so that 
it would hold 
steam. It was a 
great day for me 
when I actually 
made that engine 
go. If you are 
hammering away 
atsomething, don’t 
give up just be- 
cause you fail to 
find the combina- 


optimistic!” 








- OR the benefit of young men who 
are striving to make the most of 
themselves, I am willing to name 

some of the rules that have been of help 

to me. I did not find them in a book, but 
evolved them myself out of my exper- 
iences.”” 

Henry Ford, of Detroit, was the 
speaker. We were at luncheon and had 
been discussing a variety of matters. 

“In my boyhood days,” he continued, 
“T was forever making experiments along 
mechanical lines. My mother thought I 
was something of a nuisance because of 
my habit of fussing with pots and kettles 
in her kitchen, trying to build a steam 
engine. My dream, then, was to make a 
farm tractor to reduce farm work as much 
as possible. As I was the son of a farmer 
and had to get out and dig, I knew what 
it was to be a slave to a piow or a herd of 





cows. 

“My dream of making an engine never 
left me, but I did not merely sit down and 
dream. I worked and_ experimented. 
Whatever I have been able to accomplish 
is due more to hard, unremitting toil and 
perseverance than to any other factors. 

“Work is my first rule of success, and I 
want every young man to learn that rule 
so thoroughly that he will never forgot it. 
A wise man has said that genius is but an 
unusual faculty for taking pains, and ] 
know he is right. What do dreams and 
ideals amount to, if you are not willing 
to peg away at dry routine labor to make 
them tangible? <A writer in referring to 
certain great painters said they were all 
hard workers. And when he made that 
remark he said a lot. Too many men are 
trying to win success by a short cut. 
They half learn their lessons at school, 
they are not thorough when they get into 





tion the first time. 
Stick at it. You certainly won’t win by 
quitting. 

Mr. Ford leaned back and pointed to- 
ward an artificial lake in front of the 
little house in which we were dining. 

“Do you see that island in the middle 
on the far side of the lake? When I was a 
boy,” he continued, “there was an old saw 
mill on that spot. Of course, the lake did 
not exist then, as it has been created since 
these buildings have been put up. All 
around here was timber and farm land. 
The machinery of the old saw mill lay on 
the ground, and in the sawdust, and every 
time I passed I wanted to stop and tinker 
with the old engine. At last I made up 
my mind to take the top off the steam 
chest, and learn the secret of the slide 
valve. So I armed myself with a monkey 
wrench and went to work. After I had 
the thing all apart I ran my arm in to 
locate the steam ports and find out how 
the valve controlled the stream. Just 
as I got my hand well inside, the sawdust 
caved in and the cylinder rolled over on 
top of me. There I was, caught like a 
bear under a dead fall, but not injured. 
Fortunately my arm was not broken or 
even wrenched. But I could not remove 
my hand unless I could turn the cylinder 
over, and I was not strong enough to do 





THE HALF DOZEN 


Work. 

Stick to it. 

Take time to do things well. 
Get all the facts yourself. 
Be optimistic. 

Don’t be proud. 











HENRY FORD’S HALF DOZEN 


The Stuff of Which New Year’s Resolutions 
Should Be Made 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


that without help. After studying the 
situation for a moment, I thought of an 
engineering plan that might work. With 
my left hand I reached around and dug 
away the sawdust on the other side and 
made a trench into which the cylinder 
finally rolled. It was a slow and tiresome 
task, but I had to do it. There was no 
other way of escape. As soon as I got my 
hand out, I went right ahead and solved 
the mystery of the slide valve in that old 
engine.” 

“What do you regard as the most im- 
portant of all your rules?” I queried. 

“Of course, they are all important, but 
one that I think a great deal of is: Take 
time to do things well. It was just twelve 
years from the time I made my first auto- 
mobile until I manufactured any for sale. 
And in that twelve years I made only five 
cars. I was testing and experimenting. 
It was a time of getting ready. In recent 
years we have spent $40,000,000 preparing 
to make and sell tractors. Now we have 
everything in shape and we will make and 
market a million a year. We are ready 
because we have tested the machine at 
every point, have overcome every possible 
objection and know what it will do. 

“Right in connection with this rule I 
want to say that I have always found that 
it paid to get all the facts I could myself. 
For that reason I keep in close touch with 
everything in which I am_ interested. 
Others may report with perfect honesty, 
but they may not see all that should be 
seen. A case in point is the D. T. & I. 
Railroad which we acquired about a year 
ago. I wanted to know all about that 
road and in order to find out exactly what 
was going on, I made personal inspection 
trips. Sometimes I rode and sometimes 
I walked. No parlor-car inspection for 
me. I want to get right down where I 
can see things as they are with my own 
eves. In that way I found out a great 
many things that are of first importance 
to me, about the track, operation of the 
trains and the conduct of the men. Then, 
when I began to make changes, I knew 
exactly what I was doing and could act 
intelligently. So if you really want to 
make progress in anything, be sure to 
get first-hand information and don’t de- 
pend too much on what others may tell 
you. 

“Another perfectly good rule is to be 
optimistic! What I mean is for you to 
believe that good is stronger than evil and 
will eventually triumph. 

“Last of all, don’t be too proud to do 
anything within your power to push the 
business in which you are engaged. Fool 
pride gets in the way of a man’s advance- 
ment. So don’t be afraid of overalls or 
a little grease or dirt, if such things are a 
part of the job to be done. 

“Foolish pride never gets a man any- 
where. It is a great hindrance. 

“These rules will work. I know, for I 
have tried every one of them.” 
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Smile and the World Trades with You 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


GLANCE at the published and accepted 
portraits of the Presidents of the United States 
must convince the casual observer that our 

immediate ancestors were either about to fail in busi- 
ness or had just done so prior or subsequent to the 
act of having their pictures taken. 

Any family album that dates back so far as the 
Rutherford B. Hayes School of Portraiture seems to 
indicate that our Uncle Georges were always giving 
imitations of Hamlet and our Aunt Marys greatly 
resembled Eliza at the exact moment 
when she crossed the ice about two 
feet ahead of Simon Legree’s blood- 
hounds. 

Doubtless, in the privacy of their 
homes or among the companions of 
their lighter) moments, our forbears 
smiled. Authentic accounts of their 
lives as written prove this. But when 
their features were to be limned for 
general distribution, they believed it 
necessary to enhance their credit by 
assuming the pose of a tired business 
man or his wife. 

It is a startling fact that there is not 
a single portrait of Lincoln’s smiling 
face. We cannot believe that the man 
who so lightened the faces of others 
with his inimitable stories never 
smiled himself. It is incredible. Nor 
have we, in any great or even slight profusion, smiling 
portraits of Washington, Farragut, Perry, Cleveland, 
Blaine, Chester A. Arthur or Thomas Jefferson. 
Not a single one, in fact! 

Not until we reach Theodore Roosevelt do we 
discover a public man with the courage to smile at 
the camera’s mouth—but from that time forward the 
list grows longer and longer. To-day scarcely a 
public character dares to show a frown, a scowl or a 
melancholy or settled expression. Presidents, in- 
dustrial leaders, educators, diplomats, are not only 
willing to show the public that they are not sour- 
visaged, but anxious to prove that they can take a 
joke if need be. 

The executive with a harassed look is matching 
nickels with destiny in these piping times of pessimism. 
His employees, noting the growing furrows between 
his eyes, conclude that things are not going with him 
as they ought; his customers are led, naturally and 
gracefully, to the conclusion that his business posi- 
tion is none too secure while his personal friends fear 
for his sanity. And then, one day he finds that he has 
frowned himself from Al to A4 in Bradstreet’s and 
the blue-devil is indeed to pay. 

“Smile and the world trades with you; frown and 
you go out of business,” seems to be the modern esti- 
mate placed on commercial cheerfulness. 

An executive said to me not long ago, “No matter 
how hard a day I have had, I always leave my office 
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Francis H. Sisson 


smiling and come to it the same way in the morning, 
if I lock my door and tear out a few handfuls of hair 
afterward.” 

It is no fancy on the part of the new generation 
that they “hold their age” better than their fathers 
and grandfathers did. It’s true and they tell me there 
is a sound, scientific reason for it. The act of frowning 
or scowling employs sixty-eight muscles of the face. 
The act of smiling employs but thirteen. Naturally, 
after a few years, the frowning face gets tired and 
wants to quit and looks it, while the 
smiling face keeps right on smiling 
and holding its youthful expression. 

There was a time when a business 
man habitually wore a full set of names 
and insisted on being known to the 
trade as Mr. John J. Billings. If he 
could get an occasional “Esq.” tacked 
on the end, so much the better. Now 
a man feels as if he were out of the 
swim if he isn’t hailed as “Jack’’ at 
least fifty times a day. We may re- 
spect a man as Mr. John J. Billings, 
we may admire him as Mr. Billings, 
but as “Jack,” we've got to come 
pretty close to loving him. 

There was also a time when a clerk 
who actually smiled at a customer was 
called up on the carpet and instructed 
to be more respectful. A customer 
was then a dignitary and a clerk an underling. The 
Sunday-school books of a past generation were filled 
with instances of how bad little boys with smiling 
faces came to a bad end, while good little boys with 
sad, demure or “startled fawn” expressions were 
singled out for the big jobs in life. The good little 
boy grew up, according to the books, to marry the 
daughter of the village banker, became vice-president 
of the bank and lived to have his doleful features 
photographed for the inspiration of future ages. 

Perhaps the most touching and dramatic incident 
in the late war was the American relief at Chateau 
Thierry. Those who saw will never forget the sight 
of our boys marching toward the front, singing and 
laughing. It made the Frenchmen gasp with aston- 
ishment and then cheer with a renewed energy. It 
sent thousands of them back into the line and turned 
a retreat into an advance. 

During the past year, many American business men 
have not smiled—at least not very much. It is im- 
possible to swap business depressions with a cheerful 
countenance. No one ever said, “business is rotten,” 
and smiled at the same time. It can’t be done. 

But we are turning the corner. We know that by 
signs that cannot be mistaken, and by the average 
man’s tendency to begin smiling again. The Amer- 
ican business man is coming back into his own. 

And the more he smiles, the quicker he will facilitate 
a movement that will benefit the entire nation. 
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*¢-—~4 O NOW you have learned why I 
> came into this wilderness!” I 
bh said as the Egyptian rose slowly 
to his feet, and from his fingers fluttered 
to the ground the Arabic parchment he 
had been reading. Few as the words 
were, he recognized the anger behind them, 
for, returning unexpectedly to our camp- 
fire | had found him riflg my pack, and 
reading with avidity something never 
meant for other eves than mine. In those 
few minutes he had robbed me of a secret 
for the solitary possession of which men 
would kill each other readily enough in 
any corner of the world, and we two were 
here alone in the African desert, the hard 
blue sky above us, the yellow dust below! 
Slowly, as we scowled at each other in 
silence across that scrap of parchment, 
very slowly, our hands crept down to the 
revolver butts in our belts, and each set 
of fingers, the white and the brown, 
closed quietly on the grip of those deadly 
things. It was a moment of strong emo- 
tion for both of us, vet no one, whatever 
the color of his skin, likes to take a hu- 
man life if it can be avoided, and both of 
us hesitated. We stood angrily fingering 
our weapons for a minute or two, then 
Syad Misraim broke the silence. Shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and taking his hand 
from his pistol-belt as though it had 
strayed there by accident, he said in his 
easy English: 

“Not quite right, of course,’sir; a little 
what you would call bad form. But the 
blame is not all mine. You give me good 
wages to show you the way to some place 
vou want to get to very much, but vou 
will not say why. You bring me here, 
make me endure blazing sun, hunger, 
thirst. hard marching, little sleep, but 
never tell the reason. Of course I guess 
it! Then you go out by yourself, leaving 
wallet and key in your pack, my curios- 
itv keen, and I make free with your be- 
longings. After all what does it matter: 
vour diary stupid—very uninteresting, 
and as for this- . and he kicked the bit 
of parchment lying in the dust at his feet 

“why, [ sleep by the same fire as you, 
I break the Same bread, I had a right to 
know, and in any case you would have 
had to tell me when you reach the ruins 
vou are looking for to-morrow: you can’t 
get into this place or out of it without 
me,” and the plausible rascal’s white 
teeth were bared in a smile as he dwelt on 
his own essentialness. 

What was I todo? That scrap of writ- 
ing between us was given me by a dying 
Arab I had once befriended. It contained 
information regarding a hoard of gold 
and diamonds that Arab had found in 
some nameless Phoenician ruins on the 
east coast of Africa and had rehidden 
close by. With Syad’s help there was a 
possibility of finding this, the latest of all 
the buried treasures which endless gener- 
ations of adventurers have sought for; 
without him the chances would be very 
The secret had been mine 


much less 
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and the Egyptian nothing but a hired 
guide, vet now that he knew as much as I 
did there was no alternative but to kill 
him where he stood or to make it worth 
his while to help me through with the 
quest. I thought of all this in those 
hurried moments, then said savagely: 
‘Having 
rifled my 
pack and 
read my pa- 





“Syad, who had 
been trying hard 
all the morning to 
cover his coward ice 
of the night before 

by swagger and covert 
rudeness, became 
sullen and anxious to 
blame me for the ap- 
proaching failure.” 


now 


pers may I ask what 
vou would suggest 
in view of the infor- 
mation thus 
tained?” 

The Egyptian re- 
turned at once to his 
usual state of easy 
self-complacency 
and, having lit a cig- 
arette, answered: 

“Very 
cret; big haul; plenty 
to make us both rich 
| 4 men, easy to find— 
\ a if I help: will it not 

be fairest we should 
share equally whatever we get?” 

I smiled at his presumption though rec- 
ognizing he was in earnest, and after some 
debate, partly because the treasure seemed 
still a good way off, and partly from an 
habitual inclination to take the easiest 
way out of any difficulty, I accepted his 
terms. We drew up the agreement on a 
blank leaf of my diary, mutually signing 
it: then: 

“This will content you, Syad?” I said. 
“You swear by whatever Gods you may 
believe in to give me honest help through- 
out, and not to ask for more than your 
share?” 

“T swear!” he answered, and so the mat- 
ter seemed to end for the moment, though 
in truth it was but beginning. Little did 
I guess how the black-hearted rogue was 
going to keep his part of the bargain. 


ob- 


good  se- 


We had left Beira on the coast a week 
before and at dawn the morning following 
this incident set out anew for the low 


range of thicket-covered hills where the 


treasure had been found. Nothing hap- 
pened on the march save that we met a 
caravan of Arabs going down to the sea 
with ivory and captive apes, the latter 
big ugly creatures, to whom, as they went 
along, the men were giving a smattering 
of education and quaint scraps of clothing 
to fit them for their ultimate destination 
in the menageries or circuses of Europe. 
As the sun fell in copper-colored splendor 
we reached the outskirts of one of the 
many forgotten strongholds in the dis- 
trict, to which Phoenician adventurers 
long ago brought all the plunder of the 
surrounding country, and threw our packs 
from our aching shoulders in the shadow 
of one of its crumbling walls. 

The chill of an African dawn woke us 
early the following morning, and, after a 
hasty meal, long before the sun came 
over the distant hills, we set out eagerly 
for the spot which meant so much to us. 
I had conned that scrap of Arabic parch- 
ment again and again on the march, and 
now, with it in my hand, was overjoyed to 
find every indication plainly recognizable 
as far as the actual locality, an isolated 
hillock of sand and stones, was concerned. 
On top of this rise stood a tree, blasted by 
lightning in past equatorial storms, the 
treasure being described as hidden within 
twenty feet of the trunk under a certain 
gray rock whereof a description followed. 
Apparently the hoard should have been 
easy enough to recover, but we did not 
find it so. All day we searched indus- 
triously, digging at every likely spot. 
turning stones, excavating roots, but 
without the slightest result. We began 
to doubt whether after all our quest was 
to have any result save the one generally 
characterizing these adventures. When 
at noon we met where the tree threw a 
skeleton shadow on the sunny ground we 
were jaded and dispirited. Syvad, who 
had been trying hard all the morning to 
cover his cowardice of the night before by 
swagger and covert rudeness, now be- 
came sullen and anxious to blame me for 
the approaching failure. I had to tell 
him plainly that whether or not we failed 
he would get his wages and nothing else 
properly concerned him, 

Sitting thus quarrelsome in the sun- 
shine a lizard ran across a rock and 
crawled over something round and smooth 
at our feet from which the sand had re- 
cently slipped away. Surely the soul of 
the man I had benefited was in that little 
gray and yellow reptile! I threw a bit of 
dry biscuit at it, and doing so my eye 
rested for a moment on the smooth object 
over which it had passed. What was it? 
It was different in color and texture from 
anything in the neighborhood, and where 
a stone or two had scratched the surface, 
it shone with a white glint. Down went 

Concluded on page 928) 
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THE 


ALL-AMERICAN TRACK TEAM 


By CHARLES W. PADDOCK 


World’s Premier Sprinter 


HE names in the center of 

this page are those of the 

greatest trackmen in the 
history of this country, taken 
collectively as a team. The pur- 
pose of an all-American selection is 
two-fold. It gives an added 
honor to those men who stand at 
the top in their particular event, 
and it represents the team that 
theoretically could face the team 
of any other nation, if a contest of 
this kind should be staged during 
the year. 

Because of the individual 
records of the track stars named 
on the first and second all-Ameri- 
can teams it stands out as really a 
greater team than represented the 
United States at the last Olympic. 
For since that time Alberts of 
Illinois in the high jump, Gourdin 
of Harvard in the broad jump, 
Desch of Notre Dame in the 440- 
yard hurdles, Bud Houser of the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club in the 
shot put, as well as two or three 
others, have so manifestly im- 
proved that it is only 
reasonable to believe that 
if they were in the cham- 
pionships for the world’s 
greatest track honor *to- 
day, that America would 
make a still larger 
score than came to 
her in the Antwerp y 
meet. f 

President /| 
Robert S. Weaver, | 
of the Amateur / 
Athletic Union of } 
the United States, 
before he left for 
the annual con- 
vention in | 
Chicago, recently \ 
held, stated that 
not only was the \ 
all-American team 
of this year better 
than the last 
Olympic team, but 
that it likewise was 
probably a more ca- 
pable and experienced 
team than would repre- 
sent this country at the 
Olympic of °24. This 
statement is rather 
surprising at first, but 
when it is remembered 
that most of the cham- 
pions of to-day have 
long been in the athletic 
game, and that many 
of these cannot retain 
their best form for 
three more seasons, one 
is ready to agree with 
Mr. Weaver. 

























FIRST ALL-AMERICAN FRACK TEAM: 


60-yard run—Loren Murchison, New Yurk A.C. 

100-yard run—Charles W. Paddock, Los Angeles A.C, 

220-yard run—Morris M. Kirksey, Olympic Club. 

300-yard run—Allen Woodring, Meadowbrook Club. 

440-yard run—William Stevenson, New York A.C. 

600- yard run—J. W. Driscoll, Boston A.A. 

880-yard run—Earl Eby, Chicago A.A. 

One-mile run—Joie W. Ray, Illinois A.C. 

Two-mile run—H. H. Brown, Williams College. 

Five-mile run—R. E. Johnson, Thompson Steel Works, Pitts? 
burgh A.A. 

Ten-mile run—M. Polingzowma (Phoenix Indian School). 

Cross-country—Fred Faller, Dorchester Club, Boston. 

70-yard hurdles—William Yount, L.A.A.C. 

120-yard hurdles—Earl Thomson, — A.A. 

220-yard hurdles—Ear! Frazier, Baylor University, Tex. 

440-yard hurdles—Gus Desch, Notre Dame. 

One-mile walk— bel ay Plant, Morningside A.C. 

Seven-mile walk—J. B. Pearman, New Fork A.C, 

Broad jump—Ned Goan Harvard University. 

High jump—J. Alberts, Chicago A.A. 

Hop, wan and jump—A. Geist, New York A.C. 

Pole vault td Knourek, Chicago A.A. 

Shot put Bud Mouser, Los Angeles A.C. 

56-lb. weight—Patrick J. McDonald, New York A.C. 

Hammer throw—Patrick J. Ryan, Loughlin Lyceum. 

Discus—A. R. Pope, Multnomah A.C. 

Javelin—Robert Angiers, Illinois University. 

Pentathlon—Brutus Hamilton, Missouri University. 

Decathlon—Dan Shea, Pastime A.C. 

All around—S. H. Thompson, Los Angeles A.C. 





SECOND ALL-AMERICAN TRACK TEAM: 


60-yard run—*Jackson V. Sholtz, Detroit A.C. 

100-yard run—*Verne Blenkiron, Los Angeles A.C. 

220-yard run—Eddie Sudden, Olympic Club. 

300-yard run—Eddie Farrell, New York A.C. 

440-yard run—O. O. Hendrixon, California University. 

600-yard run—Tom Campbell, Yale University. 

880-yard run—Alan Helffrick, New York A.C. 

One-mile run—James Connolly, Boston A.C. 

Two-mile run—C. Dorr, California University. 

Five-mile run—A. Patasoni, Haskell Institute. 

Ten-mile run—W. Ritola, Finnish-American A.C. 

Cross-country—Fred Faller, Dorchester Club, Boston. 

70-yard hurdles—O. G. Krogness, Chicago, A.A. 

120-yard hurdles—Charles Daggs, Pomona College. 

220-yard hurdles—Jess Wells, Stanford University. 

440-yard hurdles—John K. Norton, Olympic Club. 

One-mile walk— “Dick Remer, New York. 

Seven-mile walk—A. Zeller, Chicago A.A. 

Broad-jump—Harold Muller, Olympic Club. 

High jump—Dick Landon, Yale University. 

Hop, step and jump—Kelly, Olympic Club of San 
Francisco. 

Pole vault—Eldon Jenne, Washington State. 
Shot put—Patrick J. McDonald, New York A.C. 
56-lb. weight—Mat McGrath, New York A.C. 
Hammer throw—MacEachern, Olympic Club. 
Discus—W. McGurn, Olympic Club. 
Javelin—John Hanner, Stanford University. 
Pentathlon—Earl Bradley, Univ. of Kansas. 
Decathlon —Robert LeGe ondre, Georgetown y niv. 

All around—Marian Raab, Los Angeles A.C. 
*No longer members of the Amateur Athle tis Union. 





ALL-AMERICAN COLLEGE TEAM: 


100-yard run—Morris M. Kirksey, Stanford Univ. 

220-yard run—Charles W. Paddock, University of 
So. California. 

440-yard run—O. O. Hendrixon, University of 
California. 

880-yard run—Earl Eby, Pennsylvania University. 

One-mile run—James Connolly, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Two-mile run—H. H. Brown, Williams College. 

Cross-country—C. Dorr, University of California. 

120-yard high hurdles—Earl Thomson, Dartmouth 

Jnive: rsity. 

220-yard low hurdles—Lane Falk, Stanford Uni- 

versity. 

High jump—Dick Landon, Yale University. 

Broad jump—Ned Gourdin—Harvard University. 

Pole vault—Bob Gardner, Yale University. 

Shot put—H. G. Cann, New York University. 

Hammer throw—Benson, Chicago. 

Discus—A. R. Pope, University of Washington. 

Javelin throw—Robert Angiers, University of Illinois. 

Pentathlon—Brutus Hamilton, University of Missouri. 











PHOTOS KEYSTONE 
Earl Eby, our greatest 
800-yard runner. 







Ned Gourdin 
of Harvard, 
all- American 
broad jumper. 


It has been the custom in the 
past for Frederick W. Rubien, 
secretary-treasurer of the A.A.U., 
to select an all-American team, 
which is published in January of 
each year, and the president of the 
A.A.U. has usually either agreed as 
to the majority of the selections, 
or else chosen a team himself. 
This team is the choice of some of 
the most prominent men of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, and will 
be referred to the Selection Com- 
mittee. 

Some of the outstanding names 
on that first all-American selection 
are great enough, it seems, to be 
placed on an all-time track team, 
similar to Walter Camp’s all-time 
football eleven. Earl Thomson of 
Dartmouth College has proven 
himself to be the greatest hurdler 
ever produced in the history of the 
game—greater than Bob Simpson 
of Missouri, or Fred Kelly of 
Southern California. Year be- 
fore last he ran the high hurdles 
in 14%, seconds, which was a 
fifth faster than Simpson had 
ever made and two-fifths faster 
than he had ever run before. 
That same season he won the 
Olympic, and set a new world 
figure for the metric distance, 
while this past season he not 
only won the National Cham- 
pionship, but again covered the 
120-yard high-hurdles in 14:2, a 
truly remarkable performance. 
Thomson is a big man, weighing 
190 pounds, and standing well 
over the six-foot mark. He pos- 
sesses power and form, and he 
has developed speed, though this 
latter essential is the least im- 
pressive of his three hurdling 
assets. But Thomson is lost to 
the track game. For he soon 
ceases to be an amateur having 
accepted a coaching contract for 
the Dartmouth freshmen, to take 
effect this coming spring. So 
the Paris Olympics will be without 
his services. And it is safe to say 
that America will not place an- 
other man in the field at Paris, 
capable of filling his shoes. 

Gus Desch of Notre Dame has 
at last come into his own. He 
has been handicapped by his 


build, which is not that of the | 
But what the | 


average hurdler. 
Notre Dame boy has lost in 
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Dan Shea, 
{merica’s 

fore most de - 

cathlon entry 


He became famous in 1915, when at the 
San Francisco Fair he predicted that he 
would defeat the great Norman Taber, 
then in his prime. But to the hoots of 
the crowd Ray responded with victory, 
living up to his boasts, and since that 
time, though he has lost occasionally, he 
has been the mile champion, undisputed 
this side of the Atlantic. At Pasadena 
in the Nationals he covered the distance 
in 4 minutes 164 seconds, which is one 
of the fastest races he has ever run. But 
Joie claims that by the time the Paris 
meet rolls around he will be better still. 
This he says in the face of the nervous 
breakdown he has suffered from this 
winter. But the general opinion is that 
Ray is about through. Until he is de- 
feated, however, he continues one of our 
greatest all-Americans. 

When Ned Gourdin of Harvard 
University broke the long-stand- 


a i ee ee _ 913 
He drops back from his place on the first 
all-American of 1920 to the second all- 
American of 1921. 

In the 100 yards, the world record was 
equaled, and practically all of the men of 
sprinting fame were met and defeated. 
Verne Blenkiron, a high-school boy of 
great promise, is placed on the second all- 
American, perhaps almost an unknown 
event in the sprints since the days of 
Howard Drew. Blenkiron has since 
accepted a baseball contract, thus losing 
his amateur standing. But in order that 
all of the best men should have a place on 
the all-American that the team would be 
the most representative the country could 
produce, Morris Kirksey, who won the 
intercollegiates this last year, crossing a 
continent to do so, is given the 100 yards 
on the all-American college team. 

There was a great deal of question 
about the 220 vards. The man who had 

broken the record having 














physique he has more than replaced in 
speed and beautiful form over the sticks. 
He placed third in the 400-meter hurdle 
race at Antwerp, at the °20 Olympics, but 
he defeated the world-record holder for 
the quarter-mile hurdles in this year’s 
national championships, when he breasted 
the tape before Norton in a hair-raising 
finish. Desch previously broke the world 
record for the distance. So he not only 
is heir to the national title, but also wins 
with it the title of world-record holder. 
He will probably be a dangerous con- 
tender for the championship won by 
Frank Loomis of Chicago over the 400- 
meter hurdle race, in the next Olympic 
games. 

Two seasons ago, during the indoor 
season in New York City, a grayhound 
type of runner, wearing the Princeton P, 
ran a wonderful 300, striding the yards 
away with clock-like regularity. Coach 
Keene Fitzpatrick of Old Nassau turned 
to me and said: “There is the boy who 
will be national quarter-mile champion 
some day, and, perhaps, world cham- 
pion.” This year, for the first time, he 
becomes an all-American. He didn’t win 
that particular year, though he ran well, 
and even the following season found him 
still not at his best, but in the summer of 
1921 he captured the national cham- 
pionship, winning from a fast and dan- 
gerous field, defeating Jake Driscoll by 
inches. The time was very fast, he being 
clocked at 48 3-5 seconds, for a new 
national record. And there may come 
a day when Bill Stevenson will step the 
440-yards in 47 seconds, thus beating the 
time of Ted Meredith and Maxey Long. 
It is the first 300 yards of his race which 
will stand for improvement. 

Joie W. Ray of the Illinois Athletic 
Club has long been the best miler of the 
country. Other men have tried often to 
wrest the title from him, but Joie has 
always held on with bull-dog tenacity. 


ing broad jump record of 
24 feet 1134 inches by his 
marvelous leap of 25 feet 3 
inches, be accomplished a 
feat that the world claimed 
never would be done. Un- 
til Gourdin actually ac- 
complished this, in the 
Oxford-Cambridge Har- 
vard-Yale meet, this past 
summer, no one dreamed 
the he would be the man 
to break the record. For 
years the United States 
had possessed jumpers in 
Sol Butler of Iowa and 
later in Carl Johnson of 
Michigan, who seemed far 
more likely record breakers 
than Gourdin, but they 
failed while he won. 
Besides breaking this 
mark in the above-men- 
tioned meet, Ned Gourdin 
also won the National 
Championship and _ the 
Inter-Collegiate Championship, so that 
he stands alone as candidate for all- 
American in his favorite event. But to 
show his versatility, this splendid athlete 
captured the 100-yards in the English 
dual meet, from se fast a man as Abrams, 
and a few weeks ago became the National 
Pentathlon champion. However, in this 
latter feat, he did not have as difficult 
competition as is usually present. 
Considering these selections, event by 
event, we find particularly in the case of 
the dashes, a number of men doing the 
same sprint well, and some of the other 
dashes, rather indifferently. Loren Mur- 
chison, after a reverse in the winter of 1920 
came back with a vengeance in 1921 and 
defeated the man who beat him the year 
before in practically every encounter. 
This happened to be Jackson V. Sholtz, 
formerly of the University of Missouri. 








Earl Thomson, 
the speediest timber-topper of all 
time. 


already been given a place 
on the team in the 100 
yards was out of the con- 
sideration, and though 
Woodring was believed to 
be faster than Kirksey in 
the 220, by some, had not 
the 


been given oppor- 
tunity to prove it. But 
because it was known 


that Allen Woodring could 
step a quarter mile in 
good fashion he was given 
the 300 yards, while Kirk- 
sey, who was only good 
for the furlong distance, 
won his place on the first 
all-American in the 220 
yards. With Sudden, the 
Junior National Cham- 
pion being given’ the 
second all-American team 
choice in the 220 and 
Farrell, the same position 
in the 300 yards, because 
of his good indoor running, 
and his third place in the 
National Championships, 
the sprint selection has 
been settled satisfactorily. 
It was fortunate that 
(Concluded on page 926) 








of Dartmouth, 





PHOTOS KEYSTONE 
Loren Murchison, who is perhaps our best 
60-yard sprinter. 
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Ages. The Ohio River still chased 
Cincinnati into the hills each spring. 
Statesmen habitually wore silk hats in- 
stead of balancing uncertainly beneath 
them at funerals. Eating tobacco was a 
society function. The more sensational 
newspapers were carrying absurd stories 
about a horseless carriage. The Mar- 
quise de Fontenoy was a young Woman. 
Berry Wall was King of the 2. 
Dudes. New York talked 

about Mrs. Astor's gold 

chairs. The time is fixed. 

Enter the dramatis personae: 


ft HAPPENED away back in the Dark 


By Himself 
.. By Himself 
. . By Himself 


First Re porter. . 
Cub Re porter 
A Defaulter . 


The defaulter had been a 
county clerk. His shortage 
had been stupendous and 
magnificent even for those 
haleyon days. Popular’ in- 
dignation had been so aroused 
that his gang had not dared 
to fix the jury. In a loose 
moment he threatened to 
commit suicide and the 
First Reporter entered en- 
thusiastically into the 
stage management. The 
defaulter promised to die 
in his cell just before the 
hour for putting the morn- 
ing papers on the trains 
The First Reporter wrote 
the story in advance and 
the papers were printed 
and held for release. 

“You,” he said to the Cub 
Reporter, “will stay with 
George in his cell. When be 
bumps himself off you strike a 
match and hold it against the 
bars. Then Ill flash the 
ofhce to turn che papers 
loose.” 

At the last moment George 
changed his mind, and _ al- 
though the First Reporter 
joined the Cub Reporter in 
the cell and urged him to be a 
good fellow, he would not. 
cried. He realized that his attitude was 
indefensible but he refused to drink the 
cup. The Cub Reporter of those days is 
now the head of a large movie company. 
He admits that he suffered that nignt one 
of his first heartbreaks. If George had 
honorably kept his word the Cub Re- 
porter’s paper would have achieved a 


George even 


marvelous Scoop. 

Let me entreat the reader to be patient. 
This is not a parable, for I discover by the 
dictionary that a parable must tell either a 
moral or religious story and this anecdote 
is not to be classified under either head. 
Yet it has a moral. 


It should be rein- 


By HERBERT COREY 


Illustrated by RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


foreed by the incident of the reporter for 
a New York paper who was directed to 
interview James R. Keene, then famous 
in finance, on a subject which all the 
world knew Mr. Keene would resist being 
interviewed on even to the half of his 
kingdom. The reporter employed the 
conservative means of approach and 
failed. Then he went to one of the all- 
night pawnshops which were then a bul- 








“When the delegates from the other countries came to Washington our 


work began in earnest.” 


wark of the Fourth Estate and borrowed 
money on his watch and bought whisky 
and suborned the caretaker of a building 
in course of erection next door to Mr. 
Keene's home. 

Pull me up on the brick hoist,” he said 
when the caretaker had reached a certain 
mellowcy. 

By perilously swinging across an open 
space five stories high he gained the roof of 
the Keene domicile and broke open the 
skylight and prowled down through the 
house until he came to Mr. Keene’s own, 
personal, protected, sanctified — door. 
Whereupon he knocked and as he did so 
gibbering butlers rushed from ambush 


PRESS vs. SUP-PRESS IN WASHINGTON 


Guess Who Wins as Diplomats Hide and Reporters Seek at the Conference? 


and laid damp hands on him. Mr. 
Keene came to the door in whatever he 
had on at the time. 

“Your butler savs I am a burglar,” 
said the quiet, dignified reporter. “But I 
am not. I am a reporter for the New 
York Blast and I want to ask you one 
question.” 

So he asked the question and Mr. 
Keene, in a passing daze, answered it, 
and the reporter bowed just 
as John Drew used to bow 
in his more impassioned 
moments and started away. 
It is true that the butlers 
regained their presence of 
mind, urged by an acid in 
their employer's tones, and 
wounded the reporter severely 
in bis amour propre as he was 
unwinding the lock on the 
large front door. But he got 
the story. 

There. It’s ouc. That is 
the moral I have been leading 
up to. Heaven forbid that I 
should seem to sanction the 
methods of these lawless 
voung men. They were as- 
suredly desperate characters 
and besides, they drank. But 
when they were sent out on 
an assignment they got the 
story. Any newspaper with a 
past fifty years old can match 
these tales with better ones. 
The reporter of that crude, 
black walnut,  gas-lighted, 
whisky sour era was neither 
gentle nor refined, but he got 
the story. He had about as 
much reverence for the men 
eminent in finance, state- 
craft, the arts or glass-blow- 
ing as he had affection for a 
dinosaur. When he asked 
the final and most insulting 
question his eye was as hard 


| 
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as a marble. 

It is with an almost tearful 
pleasure I record the fact 
that the conference at Wash- 
ington was not reported by 
such rude men or methods as 
these I have exhumed from a dead past. 
We are polished and affable. Many of us 
carry canes. The only cane an old- 
fashioned reporter ever carried was a 
leather affair which had been lead-loaded 
in the penitentiary and with which he at 
times beat cab-drivers over their heads. 
We wore our own evening clothes at 
dinners and receptions and the percipient 
onlooker was spared the sight of that 
eloquent shrug with which the wearer of 
borrowed raiment frantically urges his 
upper garment up to its ordained level. 
There were spats amongst us. We laughed 

all of us—in gently modulated tones. 
We were gentlemen, on and off. 
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Kheu, fugaces—which is a suggestion, I 
believe, that nothing is as it used to be. 
Even the camera men cooed gently as so 
many brooding doves. One does not 
expect a camera man to coo, or, if he does 
coo, one expects him to coo like a lion. I 
recall one camera man who was told to 
get a picture of Theodore Roosevelt as he 
made a speech in Madison Square Garden, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: No. Certainly not. 
But the camera man managed to get 
seats for himself and his best girl on the 
stage and armed himself with a_ tiny 
camera and a hand-flash apparatus. At 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most impassioned 
periods he exploded the flash and simul- 
taneously exploded the period. 

“Take this.” he said to his best girl, 
handing her the plateholder. 

During the savage moments that fol- 
lowed he was rough-housed by the rough- 
house squad of the New York police, 
which is equivalent to a certificate of ex- 
cellence for the work performed, and he 
was spoken to in low, concentrated tones 
by well-dressed 
strangers. But 
lis paper printed 
that picture the 
next morning. 

And there was 
a hidden witness 
in a Long Island 
murder case who 
had been quite 
unpictured. 
Some camera 
man found where 
he had been con- 
cealed and porch- 
climbed his wav 
into the bedroom 
and set up his 
apparatus — and 
fired off his flash 
and got a most 
successfulthough 
unconventional 
photograph. — It 
is true that the 
poor W i t- 
ness bucked from 

one spasm into 
another and at 
last accounts was 
making himself 
unpleasant in 
some asylum on 
the island, but 
what will you? 
The camera man 
got his picture. 

None of these unpleasant things hap- 
pened at Washington. Many of the 
reporters present had been inducted into 
the ways of diplomacy at Paris. 

Before the Washington conference 
began we used to make daily and some- 
times twice daily calls upon Secretary of 
State Hughes. The gentlemanly atten- 
dants would herd us into one of the diplo- 
matic anterooms and we would wait there 
until the room got quite full of smoke. 
Then Mr. Hughes would come in and 
address us. When he felt like it he was 
extraordinarily illuminating. He usually 
felt like it. The only complaint one 
could make was that he did not always 
turn his light into the dark corner in which 

our interest lay. One would say: 

“And how about Persia, Mr. Secretary?” 
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Persia is only being used as an illustra- 
tion, of course. Nothing could possibly 
be happening in Persia in which we were 
interested. Of course, there are oil wells 
and soldiers and riots and diplomats and 
shahs and so forth in Persia, and one had 
learned, in a casual way, that there might 
be a good story there. But Mr. Hughes 
would smile blandly at his questioner, 
allowing his eyes to gleam in the most 
friendly and cordial manner 
and reply: 

“Nothing to say about Persia.” 

I used to thank my stars that no rough, 
heavy-handed reporter was present and 
interested in Persia. Because, after all, 
one cannot subject a Secretary of State to 
the third degree, Not even a far less 
dangerous Secretary of State than Mr. 
Hughes. I can imagine one of the mis- 
sion style, upholstered-in-raw-leather re- 
porters we used to have listening to Mr. 
Hughes with an air of petulance and 
doubt. They began their careers on the 
police beat, you know, and they never 


possible 





“Tam a reporter for the New York Buast and I want to ask you one question.” 


fully recovered from their early conviction 
that all witnesses were trying to hold 
something out on them. Still, they were 
successful in their crude and malevolent 
way. They got the story. 

That sort of thing positively would not 
be tolerated in diplomatic circles. The 
offending reporter would not be thrown 
out, of course, but he might never get 
back. The other reporters—the ones who 
understand the more velvety ways of the 
day—would glare at him furiously. 
Nothing so absolutely runs us under the 
harrow as to listen to a gruff, harsh- 
voiced, cross-questioning reporter trying 
to find out just what the day’s event 
really means. 

When the delegates from the other 
countries came to Washington our work 
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began in earnest. Not at first, it is true 
The other delegates did not know that 
we were house-broken. We were rarely 
asked to stand upon their rugs. They 
did not know that they could confess 
murder to us and we would never turn 
Then Mr. Hughes made 
that magnificent speech at the first plenary 
session in which he told the world that 
the time had come for scrapping the 


state's evidence. 


were heing 
smiled at from the open doors of the 
delegations. Welcome was on the mat. 
They began to use Mr. Hughes’s own 
plan of publicity and use it faster. 
Desperate days dawned for the re- 
porters. Not merely an iron courage 
but iron legs were needed. The schedule 
of the daily conferences of the various 
delegations with the press began to look 
like the train sheet cf a railroad. There 
were about 300 of us and fully one-half 
were always toiling in a compact body 
to the next press conference. The other 
half were sitting in their hotel rooms with 
their feet in hot 
water, writing 
the story. The 
trouble. with 
that sort of thing 
is that it doesn’t 
give the reporter 
a chance. He 
gets his news in 
He is a 


and 


ships. Two days later we 


a mob. 
perpetual 
peripatetic audi- 
ence. So much 
is dumped in bis 
lap that he lacks 
the time to dis- 
sect it and find 
what it all means. 
One con- 
sequence is that 
the flood of pub- 
licits covered a 
lack of publicity. 
Th e cominu- 
niques and state- 
ments to the 
press told 
completely — and 
satisfactorily all 
the news that the 
delegates wished 
the press to have. 
But there were 
other things the 


verv 


delegates did not 
wish the press 
to have but 
which the public might have been mor 
than interested in. Such 
times came to the reportorial ear through 
leaks. But leaks were no more tolerated 
at Washington than they were at Ver- 
There is nothing like a leak to 
throw a delegate into a passion. If leaks 
were to be permitted anything might 
happen. 

So that, as it 
lines, the press was governed by a sort of 
mob law. It was expected of the re- 
porters that they cover the same ground 
in the same way. They demanded it of 
each other. An instance of the punish- 
ment that followed a violation of this rule 
came when one of tbe most reliable leaks 
intimated that there had heen some 

Concluded on page 933) 
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To the Friends of Ireland 
A PPARENTLY it is now Ireland’s turn to exclaim: 


“Defend me from my friends; I can defend my- 

self from my enemies.” For Ireland, on the 

whole, seems satisfied with the pact which Collins and 

Griffith brought home, though at this writing The Dail 

has not yet passed on it. It is her “friends” for the 
most part who find it objectionable. 

To the “Friends of Irish Freedom” 
Americans interested racially or sentimentally in the 
Irish “settlement”? we recommend the attitude ex- 
pressed by Mgr. P. F. O'Hare, of Brooklyn: 

“Let the Irish at home settle it as they see fit. If 
they like this agreement they will take it because they 
judge it best for them. It is the Irish and not we who 
have to live under any pact that may be made.” 

Perhaps we should not expect the professional agi- 
tator to cease his invective, but the rest of us, at least, 
can act on Father O’Hare’s hint. Surely, if the Irish 
are competent to govern themselves, they are com- 
petent to decide for themselves the kind of govern- 
ment that suits them. 


and all other 


When in Rome 


IRST take half a dozen large baboons and fit 
around the middle of each an iron belt with a ring 
at the top. Then attach chains to the rings and 
suspend the baboons above an amphitheater (like the 
Roman Coliseum, for instance) so that they will dangle 
in air in a circle, but too far apart to reach and attack 
Then bring into the amphitheater cages 
And lastly, an elephant with 


one another. 
filled with white geese. 
his Indian trainer. 

Then, when the amphitheater seats are filled, the 
white geese cackling, the baboons chattering and 
trying to climb up their chains, and the hot sun shining 
down on it all, the trainer gives a command, the ele- 
phant sticks his trunk into one of the cages, pulls out a 
goose, whirls it in the air, and flings it through the 
dangling circle of baboons. This maneuver he re- 
peats with one goose after another. The baboons, 
furious at their treatment, grab at the geese, and when 
they catch one, kill it and tear it apart. 

In doing this they begin to swing on their chains, and 
presently two get near enough to seize each other. 
Then they fight until one or the other or both are killed. 
The game continues—the elephant cunningly throwing 
the geese, the baboons catching and tearing them into a 
mass of bloody feathers, or missing them to send them 
quacking about the arena, the great monkeys fighting 
—until all are dead, or no more can reach the others. 

This, according to Mr. E. L. White’s new novel, 
‘Andivius Hedulio,” was a characteristic Roman 
notion of good out-of-door sport in the latter days of 
the empire. Watching prize-fights may not be an 
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ideal way of spending one’s time, and yet the much 
criticized human race seems to be getting ahead a bit, 
nevertheless. 


The Base of the Pyramid 


HEN the President spoke in his message to 
Congress of the ‘shrinking base of the pyramid 
of civilization,” i.e., the drift of population 
from farm to city, he touched a matter on which many 
minds, in and out of Washington, are concentrating. 

The population of these United States increased 
nearly 30,000,000—or one and one-half times the popu- 
lation of Spain—in the last twenty years. In another 
twenty years fully 34,000,000 will be added, or more 
than half the population of Germany in 1914. 

The relative numbers of city people meanwhile have 
sharply increased, while the average value of farms has 
gone up from $2,896 in 1900 (about what it was for 
fifty years preceding) to $5,471 in 1910, and $10,514 
in 1920. In other words, if a young man does want to 
“go back to the land” he must now be a capitalist. 

Here is a real problem which no amount of joshing 
about those who “view with alarm” can laugh away. 
The time has gone when we can “point with pride” to 
mere increase in population; the snaps in the way of 
fertile, easily-worked public domain have gone, too. 
California, as we recently pointed out, has begun to 
realize this and is establishing State-assisted colonies 
for small farmers. Similar semi-altruistic enterprises 
are being undertaken in other parts of the country, 
notably the South, with private capital. As one result 
of this new point of view, the pioneers of the next 
decade are likely to be lowland truck farmers who have 
to specialize in drainage, rather than irrigation sharks 

r “dry-landers.” 


The Empty Pulpits 
WN Bates aes ot thousand churches in the United 


States are without pastors, and only 1,450 new 

ministers were graduated this year. This sum in 
arithmetic is not answerable in figures. We must think 
it out. Either the law of supply and demand is 
crumbling, or there is an unknown element uneasily 
awaiting elucidation. 

The church is not confounded. The age is not 
degenerate. Tearful pity need not yet sit with sorrow. 
Fat sinners are not eating the feast while lost souls 
nibble the scraps of divinity. Nevertheless, pulpiteer- 
ing is unpopular because it is unprofitable. Fame and 
wealth, the two spurs to human action, are picked up 
elsewhere. The influence of wages is inexorable, 
whether in philandering for pleasure or in grand- 
marshaling the processional through the sapphire gates. 
The saintliest men have earthly needs, and every altar 
should have an exchequer. 
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Bina 


and bayonets. 


In Napoleon’s day whenever a mob formed and began to shout, “Down with 
the King!” or something equally threatening, the powers that were resorted 
to the simple expedient of massacring the trouble-makers with grape-shot 
That method of convincing the malcontents of the unright- 
eousness of their cause was, undoubtedly, effective; but it possessed certain 


im ttl 


of rioters. 


one shown above, which was staged in Germany by our troops. 
below, Mr. Knappen shows how various gases may be used to control mobs. 





2S ; f 


objectionable features. For example: it caused much bloodshed. To-day 
a few men who know how to use a few simple gases can put to flight an army 
No mob could hold its ground before an attack similar to the 





In the article 


IT MOVES A MOB TO TEARS 


Gas Warfare a Humane Cure for Riots, Lynchings and Insurrections 


HE wholesome respect of the march- 

ing miners of West Virginia for reg- 

ular soldiers prevented what would 
probably have been an illuminating clinic 
in the treatment of mob disorders of the 
body politic. A detail of the First Gas 
Regiment was dispatched from Edgewood 
Arsenal fully equipped with apparatus for 
dealing with mobs in the manner most 
economical of life and limb for both mob- 
bers and soldiers. Just 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


into tears and substitute handkerchiefs for 
lethal weapons. 

While there have been many demon- 
strations of how easy it is to baffle the 
most determined forward movement in 
the face of clouds of tear gases (bromben- 
zyleyanide and chloracetophenone, if you 
want names with a formidable sound), as, 
for instance, the experiment with 200 
Philadelphia policemen who were utterly 


repulsed by a cloud of tear gas, there has 
not yet been any practical application of 
the gas that stops but does not kill to 
mobs or criminals. The regulars are 
ready, but the mobs do not stay put for 
them. Before long, however, it is likely 
that national guard troops and _ police 
forces will have their own chemical serv- 
ices, and almost any day some reckless 
mob will be taught a lesson that will do 
for a lot of possible mobs. 





as a surgeon may deplore 
the loss of a promised op- 
portunity to prove his 
skill or test some new sur- 
gical tool, so the officers 
and soldiers of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, 
without the least ill-will 
for the insurgent miners, 
who so suddenly changed 
their minds and their di- 
rection, have an imper- 
sonal professional regret 
than an object lesson was 
not staged for the salu- 
tary warning of all future 
mobs. 

Of course the gas sol- 
diers had more deadly 
apparatus for use ina last 
resort, but they had 
hoped that the turbulent 
miners would give them 
an opportunity to show 
how easy it is to turn ire 





grenades. 








Soldiers going forward behind a phosphorus smoke-screen, made with hand and rifle 
Against machine gun nests this method of advance is excellent. 


rioters or savages it would be invaluable, 


The Edgewood Arsenal 
has given particular at- 
tention to the develop- 
ment of grenades con- 
taining gas that will ex- 
plode without hurling 
wounding bits of iron and 
steel into a crowd, and 
has worked out a full line 
of “candles” which sim- 
ply discharge their gas by 
the application of heat, 
without any explosion. 
In the case of a mob that 
has not yet reached the 
extreme stage of violence 
and is approachable by 
officers or. soldiers with- 
out the use of weapons, 
an intense desire to go 
home will be imparted 
simply by lighting a few 
tear gas candles around 
the edge of the gathering, 
(Continued on page 927) 
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RECENT 
STARTLING 
DISCOVERIES 
ABOUT THE 
MOON 


By 
HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
Ph.D. 


HAT our moon is “dead” and quite 

incapable of supporting life has long 

been a commonplace in astronomy. 
No life can possibly exist upon it—such 
has been the conviction of astronomical 
scientists. It is too cold, for one thing— 
and has no atmosphere, such as our earth, 
for another. For these and other reasons 
life has always been thought to be im- 
possible upon the moon. 

But now comes Prof. William H. Pick- 
ering, of Harvard University, one of the 
world’s leading astronomers, with the 
statement that life may after all exist 
upon the moon, and that it in fact actually 
does so, and that he has been enabled to 
see it! Here is a startling statement 
indeed! 

By “life,” however, Professor Pickering 
does not mean highly organized, sentient 
life, such as exists upon our own earth. 
There are no human beings living upon 
the moon. No animals roam over its 
surface and fall down its enormous, ex- 
tinct volcanoes. “Life,” in this connec- 
tion, means vegetable and plant life of a 
very low order—so that wireless messages 
will not be sent to or received from the 
“inhabitants” of the moon, even if these 
observations should prove to be true! 

However, the fact that any form of life 
at all exists upon the surface of the moon 
is a matter of profound interest and sig- 
nificance. The temperature of inter- 
stellar space is nearly 500° F. below freez- 
ing, and the surface of the moon is thought 
to be nearly as cold as that. The reason 
is that the moon—as already explained 
has a very thin atmosphere, and it is the 







PHOTOS WIDE WORLD 


On the summit of Mt. 
Wilson, near Los Ange- : a 
les. where the moon is be- On the entire surface of the 


ing carefully studied. 
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“Now comes Prof. William H. Pickering, of Harvard University, one of the world’s leading as- 
tronomers, with the statement that life, after all, may exist upon the moon, and that it, in fact, 
actually does so, and that he has been enabled to see it!” 


blanket of air which keeps the earth warm 
—by preventing che rapid radiation, into 
space, of the heat which it receives from 
the sun. If we were to lose our atmos- 
phere, we too should soon become too cold 
to live, and every living thing upon the 
earth would freeze and die! 

Further, all living things, practically 
without exception, require oxygen, and 
this is obtained from the air. Take away 
the air, and with it the oxygen, and they 
‘annot live. 

So that the moon seemed a very unde- 
sirable place upon which to live; and, 
largely because of these conditions, as- 
tronomers have long contended that life 
could not and does not exist upon its 
surface. 

Furthermore, we can see, by direct ob- 
servation, that human beings do not live 
upon the moon. By means of our high- 
powered telescopes, it would be possible 
to see the activities of such beings—if they 
undertook any engineering works; these 
could be distinctly observed. Lights and 
shadows are very marked upon the sur- 
face of our satelite, and it has been 
calculated that a building as high 
as the Woolworth Tower would 
cast a shadow which could be ob- 
served. Life, in our sense of the 
word, does not exist, therefore, 
upon the moon. 

But that vegetation exists upon 
the moon is claimed by the eminent 
astronomer. He bases his asser- 
tions as to moon-life on a series of 
telescopic photographs of a crater 
on the moon’s surface, known as 
“Eratesthenes II.,” with a circum- 
ference of about thirty-seven miles. 
The photographs cover a period 
from August, 1920, to Febru- 
ary, 1921, and disclose more 
detail, it is said, than is shown 





planet Mars. 


Hundreds of reproductions were made 
of different sections of this great moon- 
crater. Professor Pickering asserts that 
an examination of these plates proves 
with absolute certainty that vast fields of 
foliage spring up with almost unbelievable 
rapidity when day begins to dawn on the 
lunar planet; that these wide sweeps of 
flora come to full blossom, and then as 
rapidly wane and disappear—vanishing 
completely in a maximum period of 
eleven, and in some places a less number 
of days. Professor Pickering has calculated 
that two “crops” germinate, grow, blos- 
som and die within a single moon-day. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
one day on the moon is equal to two weeks 
upon our earth, so that this would equal 
one crop a week. 

When the moon’s “‘night”—which also 
lasts two weeks—begins, the sun’s rays 
are cut off from the surface of the moon, 
and it rapidly becomes too cold to support 
even this low form of life. The living 
crop therefore dies, but the seeds evi- 
dently retain their vitality, and when the 
next ““day’’ dawns, and the surface of the 
moon begins to be warmed up again, these 
seeds take root and sprout. These crops 
grow in the shelter of certain large craters, 
and definite “field patterns” can be traced, 
according to Professor Pickering. It is 
also asserted that great blizzards and 
snow storms sweep across portions of the 
moon, and that volcanic eruptions are 
frequent there; that fields of moisture, of 
mist and fog appear and disappear, and 
that clouds abound. 

Professor Pickering concludes his study 
by saying: 

“We find here a living world, lying at 
our very doors, where life in some re- 
spects resembles that on Mars, but is 
entirely unlike anything on our planet— 
a world which the astronomical profession 
in general, for the past fifty years, bas 
utterly neglected and ignored!” 
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“Let's stay till 
it comes round 
again.” 


THE MOVIE HABIT 


TH Y go to the movies late, alas; 
The feature film is half-way out; 
They see “‘heart-gripping” action pass, 

Not knowing what it’s all about. 
No book synopsis need explain; 
They sit “till it all comes round again.” 


Grand Opera tickets once they got; 
(A friend who bought them could not go) 
They could not seem to get the plot, 
But did that faze them any? No! 
They said: “Don’t let us tax our brain; 
We'll stay till the thing comes round again.’ 


They went one Sunday morn to church; 
As “strangers welcome” in went they. 
The pastor, from his pulpit perch, 
Had almost said his Sabbath say. 
Quoth they: “‘Let’s stay; it looks like rain 
Let’s stay till it all comes round again.” 


* + * 


A POLITICAL PARABLE 

CERTAIN taxpayer who went 
<\% down, figuratively speaking, from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, was set upon by 
profiteers, bureaucrats and honest graft- 
ers who stripped him of his purse and rai- 
ment and left him, more dead than alive, 
in a ditch beside the road. 

After the customary number of buck- 
passers had gone by, a Good Samaritan, 
whose name was Politics, happened along, 
and stopped. 

“Doubtless a deserving case,” he re- 
marked briskly, and got out his first-aid 
kit. The man in the ditch neither opened 
his eves nor stirred. 

“First,” said the Good Samaritan, 
whose name was Politics, “I must remove 
him. To accomplish that, I must or- 
ganize a government commission with a 
chairman at $10,000 a year and seven 
members at, say, $7,500 each. Secre- 
taries and clerical workers, too, of course. 
The boys need the money. Likewise, a 
transport division. Total appropriation, 
say, a round million. 

‘Next, I must bind up the poor fellow’s 
wounds. That will require a staff of sur- 
geons, physicians, pathologists, bacteri- 
ologists, and so forth, with a school of 


AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


nurses and internes, and of course a Con- 
gressional appropriation for bandages, 
splints, balms, ointments and cooling lo- 
tions. I'll prepare the contract specifica- 
tions and advertise for bids to-day. All 
told, about five million ought to do for a 
starter. Then, after that—” 

Here the suffering Taxpayer, opening 
his eyes, recognized the Good Samaritan 
as an old acquaintance whom he had met 
in Washington, D. C., and groaned aloud. 

“Throw me back in the roadside ditch,” 
he cried. “I didn’t know when I was well 
off. The thieves merely stripped me; 
you'd skin me alive.” 


+ * * 


— quest of the ancients for the Phi- 
losopher’s stone was never more 
tensely pursued than is the quest of some 
moderns for “a drink with a kick in it.” 
To all such we announce that we have 
found one, and one that is strictly non- 
alcoholic. Purchase of any druggist what 
is known as a Seidlitz powder. Instead 
of mixing the two ingredients in a glass 
before swallowing, swallow them sepa- 
rately, one after the other. The kick will 
be instantaneous and unmistakable. 
* * * 


SCRAPPING FOR THE SCRAPPED 


ITCHING one’s wagon to a star is 


nothing compared with _ hitching 
one’s flivver to a battleship. So, at 


least, thinks Henry Ford, whose idea of 
converting scrapped warcraft into light 
roadsters is still before the nation. Ri- 
valing it, came the offer of Mr. David W. 
Griffith to make a movie around the sink- 
ing of the ships; the Government to fur- 
nish the ships and Mr. Griffith—to bor- 
row from Weber and Fields of old—the 
ocean. Both of these offers being on the 
Federal file, there is still time for others. 
We believe, for example, that in New 
York City there is a large concern making 
steel kitchenware, saucepans and_ such. 
Need we say more? And, again, how 
about the food and tonic purveyors whose 
specialty is iron for the blood? Would 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


there not be a magnificently responsive 
market for “Somebody’s Extract of Ar- 
morplate”’? 

* * * 


CUTTING OUT THE THEATER 
COUGH 
OUGH, and the house coughs with 
you, has long been a maxim of the 


theater. It is contagion in its quickest 
form. Actors are now in arms against it, 


claiming that most theater-coughing is 
mere habit and could be controlled. What 
good the actors’ protest will do remains to 
be seen, but the outlook for a coughless 
theater is not wholly hopeless. People no 
longer sneeze like a set piece of Paine’s 
fireworks, and they may in time learn to 
refine the cough. 

Of course, coughing has its uses. Dis- 
creet employment of it by an adult may 
keep a child companion from hearing an 
improper line in a Hopwood farce, but this 
process is wearing. It necessitates ad- 
vance knowledge of the dialogue, and a 
larynx of iron. Best of all methods of 
regulating the theater cough would be by 
means of a cough-indicator, one attached 
to each chair. By a delicate mechanism 
on the seismograph principle—the princi- 
ple by which earthquakes are recorded 
each cough of any magnitude would be 
rung up like carfare. Each patron would 
be entitled during an evening to so many 

—say, ten. At the eleventh, patron 
would vanish through a trapdoor in the 
floor to a first-aid station in the basement, 
where throat specialists with sprays would 
be in constant attendance. 

“Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s 
honest bark,” wrote Byron. The watch- 


dog’s, yes. 





“The kick wili be instantaneous.” 
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AGAIN THE PASSION PLAY 
IS BEING REHEARSED 
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has acted in the beautiful production 
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PHOTOS KADEL & HERBERT 

Alfred Bierling, who will 
take the part of John. During 
the war it was often rumored 
that he, Anton Lang, and 
many other famous actors 


had been killed. 
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1922 performance. 
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In Germany already a number of flights 

have been made in machines minus motors. 

The enthusiasts here shown were snapped 

during a recent meet, in which tiny motor- 
less mode ls were ente red. 


KADEL & HERBERT 

Sergeant and Mrs 
York. Because he was 
unwilling to commer- 
cialize his wonderful 
war work, he finds him- 
self to-day _ fighting 
pluckily against poverty 
at his home in the moun- 


fains of Te NNESSEE 


UNDERWOOD 
the twenty-second of 
ptember the beautiful 
(of which this is a model 


be sented to the P 
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CARL FERNSTED 

In Be rlin you 

the cold. cold 

to ski Vo, indeed! You ge 

an up-to-date school, and you 

learn about shiva na stean 

heated room—far, far from the 

madding tumbles. The snap- 

shot at the left shows the method 
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What do you think of Prohibition? 


(1) Are you in sympathy with National Prohibition? 
(2) So far as you can’ observe, is Prohibition being successfully enforced in your community? 


(3) In your neighborhood, among your personal acquaintances has drinking increased or 


decreased ? 
(4) Do you believe that “bootleggers” are making large sums of money in your community? 
(5) Doyou personally know people who did not drink liquor, before Prohibition, who do so now? 


(6) Have you personal knowledge of young men and girls who, before Prohibition, did not 
drink liquor and are now doing so in public places? 


(7) Is the practice of carrying liquor “on the hip” increasing or decreasing in your neigh- 


borhood? 


(8) Do you believe that allowing people to drink beer and light wines would, to any extent, 
reduce the amount of “‘hard”’ liquor consumed? 


(9) In your opinion, does the present situation dangerously threaten our institutions by 


breeding disrespect for law? 


(10) Do you favor stricter Prohibition enforcement laws or a modification of the present laws? 


e 
HEN you have carefully considered these questions, please write us a letter 
embodying your conclusions, giving full expression to your views, but re- 
membering that we desire short, ““meaty” letters. Your name and address will 


be considered strictly confidential, if you so desire. 
The maximum value to all readers can only result if each reader does his part. 


Prohibition is a great national problem. Like every great national problem it 
demands the sunlight and fresh air of public discussion. It has had too little 
of this; though we, the people, discuss it endlessly among ourselves, we have 
lacked a proper clearing house for our views. LeEsLIE’s WEEKLY intends to 
supply that lack by getting the individual views of its readers from all over the 
country, from every nook and corner of the country. 

Please consider that you are reporting your views on conditions in your commu- 
nity for the benefit of all the hundreds of thousands of other readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. 

Address your letter to the QUESTIONNAIRE Epitor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City. 
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Some Answers by Readers of Leslie’s 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD 
To the Editor of Lesuie’s WrEKLy: 

I am in thorough sympathy with national 
prohibition. While it may never be enforced 
100 per cent., it is the greatest step forward 
since the abolition of slavery. Before prohibi- 
tion, the Government had never been able to 
drive out the moonshiners of the South entirely, 
yet moonshining had been controlled to a point 
where the depredations on the morals of 
humanity were local and sporadic. With the 
advent of national prohibition, moonshiners 
have sprung up all over the country, but this 
is merely a temporary phase and will pass; 
the Government will be able to control their 
operations as they controlled the Southern 
moonshiners. 

Prohibition is now being fairly well enforced, 
drinking has decreased materially, and the 
younger generation is growing up without 
being menaced by the curse of liquor. Within 
two generations, intoxicating liquor will be 
but a memory—a matter of unpleasant history. 

I believe the present prohibition laws are 
sufficient to cope with the situation. It must 
be remembered that liquor cannot be banned 

all of it—allat once. It is a matter of years, 
not weeks or months. 

The facts of people drinking now who did 
not do so before, young men and girls drinking 
in public places, carrying liquor “on the hip” 
these are but temporary phases in the giant 
struggle of humanity at large to rid itself of its 
greatest curse. 

I do not believe in any modification of the 
present prohibition laws. Permitting the 
drinking of wines and beer is to invite the 
enemy again into our midst. The human body 
does not need alcohol introduced into it in any 
amounts, large or small. 

AMERICAN. 
Dayton, O. 


A WOMAN'S TESTIMONY 
To the Editor of Lesur’s WEEKLY: 

I am strongly in favor of national prohibition 
and firmly believe that when it is fully accom- 
plished it will be the greatest boon in the history 
of our country. But from what I have been 
able to see and hear prohibition is not being 
enforced in New York or its vicinity. Iama 
woman; I work for my living in the New York 
business district and while I have not so many 
opportunities for personally learning of con- 
ditions I might have were I a man, it seems to 
me that the enforcement of prohibition in New 
York is little short of a joke on Mr. Volstead. 
Feeling as I do about the great benefit I believe 
would come from real prohibition, this is not 
a pleasant thing to say. 

I do not know much about young men and 
girls drinking liquor nowadays in public places 
but I do know that a number of young women 
of my acquaintance are going out on private, 
clandestine drinking parties. Most of these 
did not drink intoxicating liquors at all before 
prohibition. But now, the very fact that it is 
illicit seems to make drinking a coveted adven- 
ture. A number of young men I know, who 
drank little or nothing before prohibition, now 
carry flasks on their “hips,” and produce them 
on the slightest provocation at dances and 
social gatherings. Any young man who would 
do this before prohibition would have been 
ostracized by the very people who now hail 
him as “the life of the party.” 

While I believe deeply in prohibition, it 
seems to me that it was a mistake to try and 
force it on the people too quickly. I believe 
if a plan had been adopted whereby the alco- 
holic content of liquors could be gradually re- 
duced by law over a period of years we would 
be far more likely to attain real prohibition 
than we will the way things are going now. 

(Miss) H. B. W. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


IT CAN’T BE ENFORCED 


To the Editor of Lesuie’s WEEKLY: 

Broadly viewed, prohibition of intoxicating 
liquor fails. It may stop the traffic in, and the 
drinking of, liquor in one place only to have it 
break out in a new spot. Prohibition cannot 
be successfully enforced unless throats are also 
prohibited. 

I personally know people who did not drink 
before prohibition who drink now. It is their 
last chance to feel real devilish. With men and 
women of mature years, this, perhaps, does no 
particular harm. But among young men and 
girls, who would not have thought of drinking 
before prohibition and who do so now for much 
the same reason that youngsters get into mis- 
chief, the potential danger is great. 

The practice of carrying liquor “on the hip” 
is becoming practically universal among those 
who drink at all. Stores in large cities are dis- 
play ing various kinds of pocket flasks, the latest 
being a flat one of silver, curved to fit the 
pocket. This is perfectly legitimate since the 
flask itself is not intoxicating, but what effect 
does it have on the average citizen when he 
sees window displays of these flasks, silent 
invitations to flout the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Drinking is going on in public places. Ifa 
man brings his own liquor, drinking at a 
restaurant table is possible almost anywhere 
at his own risk, which is one-half of 1 per cent. 
In case opposition on the part of the waiter is 
encountered, a piece of silver carrying a repre- 
sentation of the Goddess of Liberty and 
stamped, “In God we trust,” will work wonders. 

Stricter prohibition enforcement laws would 
mean, mainly, added expense to the Govern- 
ment, added profits to a few individuals, and 
the price of liquor would go up. 

Modification of prohibition laws, to permit 
drinking of light wines and beer, would solve 
the liquor problem to a large extent. 

Ben Bott. 
Baltimore. 


‘ 


PROHIBITION NO REMEDY 
To the Editor of Lesure’s WEEKLY: 

I do not believe in national prohibition. 
The enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
was practically sumptuary legislation; it was 
not a reflection of the will of the people. 

The futile attempt to enforce prohibition 
has made of our Government a laughing stock. 
Our people no longer have respect for our 
Government or its laws. They have decided 
to let the Government go right ahead and make 
whatever laws it pleases—and to obey only 
such laws as please them. In the last analysis, 
it is the will of the people and not lawmakers 
who make laws that endure. 

Prohibition has opened the way for a certain 
class of men to make a great deal of money 
by helping the people disobey an unwelcome 
governmental edict. 

National prohibition was never necessary. 
People were fast learning for themselves the 
folly of over-indulgence in intoxicating liquor. 
Only neurotics were slaves to alcohol, and these 
were sanitarium cases. 

A government of the people should be very 
careful about endeavoring to regulate the 
private lives of its citizens. The effort should 
be directed toward preventing the unscrupulous 
from preying upon others. If those who were 
selling liquor were preying on their fellow men, 
the remedy was to prevent it, not to prohibit 
liquor. 

The liquor problem is a great problem. I 
do not claim to know the answer. I only know 
that prohibition isn’t it. Permitting of light 
wines and beer would probably help to solve 
the problem. Q. E. D. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROHIBITION A FRAUD 
To the Editor of Lesuir’s WEEKLY: 


Prohibition looks to me like a plain fraud 
from start to finish. First they told us they 
were out to the saloon, when what 
they were really after was to dictate your per- 
sonal morals and mine. Then they put it 
over by prearrangement with their tools in 
the State Legislatures while the boys were 
in France and couldn't oppose them. And 
now, it seems, it wasn’t alcohol for beverage 
purposes only they were after but alcohol for 
medicinal purposes, too. Never was a country 
so completely bamboozled by a little group of 
unscrupulous bigots. 

Of course, prohibition is not being success- 
fully enforced in my community. I live in a 
suburban town. We never had much trouble 
with saloons. I hear we've got a few speak- 
easies now selling rot-gut to the submerged 
tenth, but I have no first-hand knowledge of 
them. I do know, however, that my ac- 
quaintances are drinking a lot of hard stuff 
(more of that than they used to drink), some 
of it home-made, but most of it obtained 
from bootleggers. And the bootleggers are 
growing rich off them. 

I used to think the prohibition of hard liquor 
only might work, but am off prohibition of all 
sorts forever. Give us sensible regulation in- 
stead—British Columbia has the right idea. 

Yours, 


close 


A. W. 


New Jersey. 


STAND BY THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of Lesiin’s WEEKLY: 

I am for national prohibition, first, last and 
always. The specious contention that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was “‘put over” on 
the people of the United States is poppycock. 
The truth is that it represents the will of the 
majority or it never could have been ratified. 
Furthermore, I will stake my life on a prophecy 
that if the question ever comes before the people 
to be voted on again prohibition will be over- 
whelmingly re-affirmed, because a huge 
majority of our population realize that pro- 
hibition is right from every aspect—moral, 
economic and otherwise. 

And since prohibition represents the will of 
the majority of the nation, then the minority 
ought to recognize it and obey it or else we 
might as well go out of business as a free 
Republic wherein the majority rules. 

It is true that, so far as I can see, prohibition 
is not being successfully enforced. There is 
no doubt whatever that in many sections of the 
country “bootlegging” is rampant and a good 
many people who didn’t drink booze in 
pre-prohibition days are drinking it now. 
But that does not mean that the law is not 
right; and it ought to have the co-operation 
of every decent citizen in enforcing it to the 
very last comma. 

I don't believe that the prohibition law 
should be modified one jot. 

It is conceivable, that after the Civil 
War put the Thirteenth Amendment into our 
Constitution, a good many of the minority 
who favored slavery would have continued to 
practice it if they could have carried their 
slaves in their hip pockets. But slavery was 
wrong and sixty years since then have demon- 
strated that the Thirteenth Amendment, 
abolishing slavery, was right. 

Let us uphold the Constitution now to its 
last sacred letter or let us say frankly that it 
is a failure, throw it in the discard and start 
downhill on the road of decadence to national 
oblivion. 

G. F.C: 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
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The All-American Track Team —(onetuded from page 913) 


hoth the 440- and 600-yvard races are in- 
cluded on the all-American team places, 
because Stevenson and Driscoll, by their 
performances for the year, seem to about 
equally rate the honor. Stevenson won 
the National, but Driscoll did better in 
his Collegiate competition, and finished so 
close in the Nationals that some people 
questioned whether he was first or second. 
He is a better 600-vard man than Steven 
son, and strengthens the team consider- 
ably in that position. Hendrixon beat 
both Stevenson and Driscoll in the Inter 
collegiates, but he did not run in the 
Nationals and it is believed that he would 
not have won had he done so. However. 
he deserves a place on both the all- 
College team and the second American. 

Next in order is the half-mile. Earl 
Eby has long been America’s greatest. 
He did not face Alan Helffrick, winner of 
the Senior Nationals, this year, but it is 
the opinion of those who have seen the 
two stars in action that Eby 
dropped back far enough for the 
ing Penn State freshman to overtake him. 
Eby was easily America’s best in the 
Olympic tryouts, and Helffrick could not 
make the Big Four, at that time. Tom 
Campbell of Yale, though he did not 
beat Eby in the Intercollegiates or Helff 
rick in the Nationals this year, vet 
proved that he is still a great runner, by 
defeating Rudd in the half-mile, when the 
English came over, and by besting Eby 
at the Penn games, when he ran one of the 
fastest races of the vear, in the last lap 
of the relay for Yale, which he won. This 
certainly entitles him to the second all- 
(American given the 
600 vards. 

Jim Connolly of Georgetown Univer- 
sity is the best miler in the college ranks 
for the vear of 1921, but he cannot over- 
take the flying Ray, so he has to be con- 
tent once more Ww ith second all-American. 
Most of the distance races were not as 
brilliantly contested this year as usual, 
though R. E. Johnson of the Thompson 
Steel Works had little trouble in winning 
the five mile at Pasadena, at the Seniors. 
But he is not really a great runner, as 
was evidenced when he ran at the Olym- 
pics. Neither is Fred Faller, though in his 
particular event he is the best that the 
Yanks can boast. 

This has never been America’s strong 
point the distances—nor Is it likely that 
it ever will be. It takes a colder country 
to produce distance stars, and our ner- 


has not 
develop- 


team, where he is 


is concentrated imto 


rapid kinds of competition. The Indians, 
as a rule, de the best work in the long 
distance work for America. At present, 
however, with the exception of those two 
young athletes, Polingzowma and Pata- 


soni, the red men are not helping so 
much. These two Indian stars should be 


at their best in another year or two. 





KEYSTONE 
J ove Ray, of the Illinois Athletic 
He is easily America’s best 
to-day, and few stars of the past have left 


Club. 


**miler” 


records comparable with his. 


The hurdles, as has been already stated, 
were all Thomson, in both the high and 
low, with Frazier of Texas probably 
showing the best in the latter event, for 
second choice, and Bill Yount of Redlands 
and Krogness of Harvard coming in for 
the rest of the Though these 
men are stars and would have been so 


honors. 


recognized with Thomson out of the field, 







they were able to show little against his 
great ability. Johnny Norton, former 
hurdling champion, did very well indeed 
in the Senior Championships and on the 
final day ran Desch a hard and close race 
in the quarter-mile barrier event. 

Bill Plant still reigns in the walk, with 
his old partner Joe Pearman taking the 
honors in the long distance walking. 
Dick Remer, the veteran, who bested them 
all in a sensational comeback indoors last 
winter, deserves the second all-American 
team position. 

Though Dick Landon of Yale won the 
higgest victories in college circles during 
the vear, he was certainly off form in the 
Championships at Pasadena, while <Al- 
berts of Illinois, a virtually new man in 
big competition, won easily. Brick Muller 
of California and Oliver Corey of the 
University of Southern California both 
deserve honorable mention for the work 
they did throughout the vear. In the 
broad jump, there was really no one else 
in the length and breadth of the country 
in the same class with Gourdin. 

The pole vault was rather a mixed up 
affair, and with both Foss and Myers, our 
two greatest vaulters out of it, the honor 
rests on that veteran of many a great 
contest, Ed Knourek, of the Chicago 
Athletic Association. If Dick Emmons 
of the University of Southern California, 
had vaulted in the Nationals as he vaulted 
in the tryouts, he would have been our 
most. brilliant performer. He cleared 
thirteen feet in the trvouts. Gardner of 
Yale and Jenne of Washington State, 
however, get the coveted places. 

\s the years pass by and push back the 
stars of another time to make room for the 
stars of a younger generation, Father 
Time has to reserve places for those grand 
old men of the game who handle the 
weights and compete in the all-around 
events. S. Harrison Thompson, Dan 
Shea, Mat McGrath, Patrick McDonald 
and Paddy Ryan seem destined to never 
grow old. Still they wield the hammer, 
the shot and the fifty-six-pound weight to 
greater victories, and they will be ready 
to board the Olympic ship that sails to 
Paris in “24. So, too, should Angiers, in 
the javelin, Pope in the discus and Brutus 
Hamilton in the pentathlon. For this 
trio is the embodiment of youth, and 
should hold its own for a few years, at 
least, with those extraordinarily heroic 
Irishmen, who have undoubtedly been 
the backbone of American athletics for 


many a long day. 
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It Moves a Mob to Tears— (Continued from page 917 








A demonstration at Edgewood, Md., of “candles” of “D.M..” one of our army's new deadly gases. Tear gas may 





be emitted similarly in dealing with mobs 


leaving the rest of the process to the 
breeze and the motor-sensory reactions of 
the individuals composing the mob. 

Even if the mob has reached the fight- 
ing stage it is purposed to handle it with- 
out death or wounds. While held in front 
by soldiers or police a few grenades or 
bombs dropped at the rear will suffice. 
If the tear gas containers were let loose 
in the front of the mob the resulting 
stampede for the rear might be produc- 
tive of many casualties, but by applying 
the gas at the sides and rear of the crowd 
it will be dispersed without a dangerous 
rush. In the case of an obstinate, in- 
trenched or barricaded mob it might be 
necessary to use Livens projectors or 
Stokes mortars or even cannon to drop 
the bombs at the right places, but even if 
a few casualties resulted from the ex- 
plosions of soft containers, they would be 
insignificant compared with rifle fire or 
shrapnel. 

It is absolutely impossible for a human 
being with smarting eyes, blinded by 
tears, to entertain any objec- 
tive but that of getting some- 
where far from the seurce of 
his confusion. If the mob 
happens to be pe yssessed of gas 
masks and still persists, it will 
be time to give them in the 
mildest possible form one of 
those toxic, burning 
which will penetrate all ordi- 
nary clothing and any mask 
except the secret one of the 
\merican Army. 

If the crowd is possessed 
of the gas fear, easily im- 
planted by circulating reports 
of the intended application of 
gas, an absolutely harmless 
smoke may be enough. In 
city streets smoke clouds 
could thus be used to disperse 
«a mob without the incidental 
resort to tears by the inmates 
of adjacent buildings that 
would accompany the use of 
tear gas. Troops or police 
could advance behind such a 


gases 


smoke cloud and terrify the offenders by 
emerging from it in their midst. 

Arrangements are now being studied 
that will make it feasible for sheriffs, 
constables, police and militia to equip 
themselves with offensive and defensive 
gas apparatus in dealing with mobs as 
well as criminals. Of course, there is the 
chance that some of the law-breakers will 
take to making gas weapons themselves, 
but that would justify desperate measures 
and no individual or group of criminals 
can hope to compete with the lethal gas 
weapons and defenses that the Chemical 
Warfare Service is ready to provide for 
defenders of the law. When every police 
department has a fully equipped chemical 
mob suppression service there will 
longer be any occasion for the sacrifice of 
the lives of brave men in apprehending 
some desperate criminal standing at bay. 
A gas grenade or a bomb dropped into his 
stronghold will suffice—and the rest will 
be a matter of first consideration by nurses 
and doctors. 


nr ae 


Gas warfare also makes it 
handle 
with a minimum of casualties 
among them. Army officers 
in Washington are surprised 
that the Spaniards have not 
routed the Moors around Mel- 
lila with gas, but it is inferred 
that the Spaniards are no bet- 
ter equipped with gas weap- 
ons than their foes. The First 
Cias Regiment—only 700 men 

with a little airplane artil- 
lery and infantry backing 
would undertake to clean up 
the whole Spanish zone in Mo 
rocco in less than a week and 


possible to 


savages 





probably without untoward 
results for the Moors other 
than temporarily sore eyes, 
though an occasional exeni- 


plary Lewisite bomb might be 
used to hasten the reunion of 
a few of the Moroccans with 
their dear houris. Three drops 
of Lewisite on the skin is sure 
death. 

Should there be an insurrection in the 
Philippines or necessity for intervention 
in Mexico, gas would be relied upon to 
break up organized resistance. It would 
he of little avail, perhaps, against ban- 
ditti and guerillas, but army officers cal- 
culate that the use of gas weapons would 
reduce by at least 50 per cent. the armed 
force required to deal with any foe not 
equipped with gas weapons and the de- 
fense against them. ‘The terror inspired 
by gas is at least equal to its direct effects. 

Even among the sophisticated opera- 
tives at Edgewood Arsenal, an unfounded 
report of the accidental loosing of a cloud 
of gas caused a wild stampede of men and 
women which persisted for hours, during 
which the best sprinters covered man) 
miles and persons who had never been 
known to hurry 
prising ambulatory speed. 
better straight fighters in the world than 
the French colonial troops, as is proved 
by the fact that the French considered 

(Concluded on page 954) 


before developed sur- 
There are ho 





An airplane view of the $35,000,000 Edgewood Arsenal, where scores of extre mely interesting e2 pe riments in the 


use of gas are being carried on 
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biscuit and the mug of cold coffee I was 
drinking; in a moment I was on my knees 
digging frantically. A few seconds of 
delirious work, a hollow in the hot dust, 
a last big effort with the spade, and into 
the sunshine there rolled an ancient 
leaden chest, of the quaintest workman- 
ship, and in weight more than one strong 
man could lift. 

“The prize, the prize!” I shouted, toss- 
ing my cap aloft. ‘We have found it!” 
and the Egyptian danced and yelled so 
wildly the big brown vultures sailed out 
of the ruins across the thicket to see what 
was happening. 

It was indeed the prize, and the old 
Arab had not lied. The marks of his 
chisel, where he had forced the lid, were 
still fresh upon the metal, but all inside 
was untouched, just as he had left it 
when, fearing his many companions in the 
neighborhood, he had hastily glanced at 
the great find, then hidden it until such 
time as he should be able to come alone 
and secure the treasure. 

Forgotten was our fatigue, hunger and 
doubts. Oblivious to time and _ blazing 
sun we took packet after packet, bundle 
after bundle of gold and jewels, all 
wrapped in ancient leather which fell to 
pieces at a touch, from that ancient re- 
ceptacle, spreading them about us until 
we were the center of a glittering, many- 
colored circle of precious things whereof 
we could not even estimate the value. 
The gold ornaments alone, many of them 
beautifully wrought, made a great pile, 
while, besides these, there was enough of 
the precious metal in dust and nuggets to 
represent a goodly fortune. But the 
gems, in their natural state or partly pol- 
ished, still seemed more valuable and 
portable. The finest were secured in hol- 
low wing bones of birds. Others, roughly 
set in little pellets of clay, shone there like 
points of fire. Never had I beheld such 
a display; there seemed enough to stock 
a rich jeweler’s shop, and we sorted and 
resorted, packed and unpacked them like 
children at play through a long afternoon. 

But at last satiety came. Our one wish 
now was to get back to civilization and 
put our find in safer keeping than any the 
wilderness had to offer. We divided the 
treasure, for the sake of easy carriage, 
into two equal halves, stowing it in our 
packs or about our persons just as it 
might be carried best. When this was 
done each found he had as much in raw 
gold and gems as he was capable of sup- 
porting. Then Syad, building a fire, re- 
duced the great lead case to its native 
ore, since, as he said, it was not advisable 
to leave any evidence of our discovery be- 
hind us, and later on, turning our faces 
eastward for the march home by the time 
the moon got up that evening the ruins 
of the ruined Pheenician fortress were a 
black silhouette on the amber skyline in 
the west. 

I need not dwell on our long toil back 
to the coast. It was not cheerful in spite 
of our success or the packs on our backs. 
Never greedy myself, I recognized the 
Egyptian had a good bargain in our agree- 
ment to divide equally the things we re- 
covered; my own share seemed enough 
for my modest wants, and I was indiffer- 
ent to that which fell to him. But a lurk- 


ing suspicion he was not satisfied grew 
into a certainty, day by day, as he be- 
came more and more sullen, more and 
more silent save when, as frequently hap- 
pened, he asked to see the things I car- 
ried, handling them lovingly and giving 
them back with obvious reluctance. - At 
first this only amused me; I regarded it as 
an instance of childish cupidity, an exam- 
ple of the avarice the mere sight of gold 
will breed in some natures. But my 
sense of amusement received a shock when 
waking one morning I saw through half- 
closed eyelids my companion sitting op- 
posite across the fire he had just kindled, 
buried in gloomy thought, one hand sup- 
porting his chin and the other toying with 
his drawn revolver! What did he need 
that weapon for? There was nothing to 
shoot, no danger near; of what was he 
thinking? My heart beat rapidly as sus- 
picion and anger surged through my mind, 
but not the quiver of a muscle gave me 
away, and presently, as I awoke appar- 
ently from an easy sleep, away went 
Syad’s weapon, and by the time my eyes 
were fully open he was the same plausible, 
if somewhat sullen guide he had always 
been. 

But now I watched him covertly and 
saw he watched me also, constantly turn- 
ing over one absorbing thought in his 
mind. This did not conduce to our 
amiability, and right glad I was when one 
noon, a week afterwards, coming sud- 
denly to the brow of a hill, there lay the 
splendid purple plain of the sea, stretching 
away in infinite vastness at our feet. We 
had taken a.short cut to it, meaning to 
hire a native boat, and, by sailing to 
Beira across the wide gulf whereof it 
stands on the northern extremity, save 
ourselves much weary marching round 
the inlet. We got that boat the following 
evening, one that we could manage easily 
between us, and at nightfall, a soft breeze 
blowing in, and every wavelet on the 
sandy beach crested with ambient phos- 
phorescent fires, set out for the run across 
the bay. 

At dawn we were only five miles from 
the port, and waiting on an absolutely 
glassy sea for the coming of the land wind. 
Syad was forward, I holding the tiller, 
though there was no steering to be done, 
the sail hanging flat and limp with night 
dew. Then the crisis came! 

Suddenly, as though he wished it over, 
the Egyptian strode to the bulwarks three 
yards from me and said: 

“That half share of the plunder you 
have offered me is not enough. I want 
more.” 

I stood up and stared at him, and in an 
instant the full knowledge of what he 
meant flashed upon me; it was obvious in 
his scowling face; he wanted all, and 
meant to have it, fair means or foul. For 
a minute I did not answer, then I said 
grimly: 

“You agreed to take half. It was more 
than you deserved, or had any right to. 
I will not give you another ounce, not 
another stone.” 

There was a brief pause, then the 
Egyptian’s teeth set, his sallow face 
turned to a sickly white, he glanced to 
right and left as though fearing interrup- 
tion from the empty sea, and quick as 


The Cupidity of Syad—(Concluded from page 910) 


thought, drawing his revolver, he pointed 
it at my heart. 

My own revolver belt was empty at the 
moment. He knew it! 

“You shall give me what I want, or—” 

“Or you will shoot me?” 

The native did not answer, but the 
flicker of a smile played across his coun- 
tenance and gave the answer in an 
obvious affirmative. 

“What will they say when you arrive 
alone at yonder port?” I asked. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “the sea tells no 
tales; no one knows me there; or where, 
or with whom I have been.” 

“You black-hearted villain! You are 
not content with the wealth you have got, 
enough to make a rich man of you for 
life, but will shoot me like a dog for the 
sake of a little more—” 

The man shrugged his shoulders fiercely, 
and without removing his revolver from 
me pointed with his left hand to the sun, 
a fiery red globe just leaving the rim of 
the sleeping ocean. 

“See!” he cried, “in another minute it 
will be clear of the water; you have so 
long and no longer to decide which you 
like best, your life or the jewels.” 

He was in deadly earnest, and there was 
no appeal from the cold blue barrel into 
which I was looking. I folded my arms 
on my breast, and glanced at the great 
orb. It was just atrip. Ina few seconds 
more its lowermost edge would be free. 

“You swore to take half and to be 
content.” 

“T have changed my mind.” 

“You called to the gods you believe in 
to witness your oath.” 

“I care nothing for their anger.” 

“And unless I give you what is rightly 
mine you will shoot me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” I said, “may those same gods 
you have villified have mercy on your 
soul!” Inch by inch as we talked my 
right hand had been creeping, unseen by 
the other, into the bosom of my tunic, 
and my revolver was there. 

“Die then!” cried the Egyptian. He 
glanced for a fraction of a moment at the 
sun; it was just clear of the water, and the 
shiver of the coming breeze was fretting 
the surface with countless silvery arrows. 
Even as he looked into the east my 
weapon leapt into the light, the day- 
shine glinted down the barrel for a second 
and I pressed the trigger. 

For a few moments we each remained 
immovable, facing each other in that 
deadly duel, then Syad’s unfired revolver 
began to sag; it turned down and down 
until it pointed to the floor of the boat. 
His knees were loosened, and trembled; 
his head turned to one side. — Still stand- 
ing he leaned over toward the sea, more 
and more, till suddenly his arms dropped 
nerveless to his sides, his chin sank upon 
his chest, and without a sound he plunged 
overboard. The still blue water swirled 
for a second or two, a few crimson bubbles 
shone and broke on its surface, then, even 
as I stared grimly at the place, smoking 
weapon still in hand, the land wind came 
down in a slant of frosted silver, the wet 
sail filled, and the little vessel, of its own 
accord turning from the fateful spot, 
headed eagerly for the land. 
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1000 for Smiling Faces! 


How You Can Help Make 
Judge’s National Smile 
Week a Big Success 


Ask your motion picture theater to 
run the best comedies during the 
week of February 5th to 12th. 


Buy humorous books that week 
but don’t wait until then. Buy a 


good smile book to-day. 


Look through your local paper for 
smiling faces and ask the concerns 
in your city to run smiling faces in 


their copy. 


If there’s an orphans’ home or a 
charitable institution of any kind in 
your city, see that the inmates are 
made happy during that week par- 
ticularly. 


Do your smiling bit always to show 
that the readers of JuDGE are live, 
up-to-date, smiling people who know 


the value of a cheerful spirit. 


Above all—YOU SMILE. 





AVE you ever thought how much America’s great 
advertisers contribute toward the smile that 
has made our great country famous? 

The few smiling faces on this page are but a very 
small part of the hundreds and thousands of smiles in all 
the newspapers and magazines of the country every day. 

Clip these faces out and save them wherever you 
find them. Each counts a point in the famous $1000 
for Smiling Faces Contest. The faces on this page 
‘ach count as a point. 

This fascinating and joyous contest will close at the 
end of JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK, and 
every member of JupGE’s family of readers ought to 
be represented, though it isn’t necessary -to be a reader 
to enter the contest. 

Read the rules on this page. 
low. And work for the success of 


JU DGE’S 


National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 


Some of the People who have Endorsed 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 
Mayors of the following cities: Portland, Ore., New York, Waterbury, Scran- 
ton, Omaha, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, San 
Antonio, San Francisco. 


They’re easy to fol- 


Governors of the following states: So. Dakota, Louisiana, Nebraska, Maine, 
Idaho, Oregon. 

Besides a long list of U. S. Senators, Congressmen, Business Men all over 
the country. 
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2. Clippings made from now on, from 5. 


peer greener roses = 








SMES 


HERE ARE THE EASY RULES OF THE CONTEST: 


Each smiling face clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertisement 
will count as a point in JupGr’s Na- 
tional Smile Week Contest. To the 
persons who send the largest number 
of smiling faces clipped from any mag- 
azine or newspaper advertisement 
published on or before midnight, Feb- 
ruary 12th, the following cash prizes 
will be given: 


For the largest number - - $500.00 
For the second largest num- 
ber - - - - = = = = 250.00 4. 
For the third - - - - - 100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - 50.00 


For the next ten, each - - 10.00 


any newspaper o7 magazine adver- 
tisement either current or back num- 


bers (no more than five points will be — 6. Checks will be mailed to the winners 


allowed from any one advertisement) 
may be entered. The same advertise- 
ment in the same magazine or news- 
paper may be used but once by any 
competitor. 


3. Clippings must be mailed on or be- 


fore midnight of February 13th, 
1922, when the contest closes. Don't 
send any clippings until you send 
them all. 


This contest is open to you whether 
you are a subscriber to JupGs or not. 
It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the contest. 


Employees, or members of the families 
of the employees of the Leslie-Judge 
Company are barred from this contest. 


as soon as the winners are determined 


7. In the event of ties, prizes identical 


in character with that offered will be 
give to each of those so tying. 


. The names of the winners will be 


published in a number of JuDGE issued 
during April, 1922 


. Address all clippings, with the total 


number of faces indicated on each 
package, to “Chairman, JUDGE’s 
National Smile Week Committee,” 
627 West 43d Street, New York City. 
Clippings will not be returned. All 
inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman, accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 
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Bull 
Market? 





All signs point to an 
increasingly active stock 


market and much higher 

prices for stocks of investment 

calibre. | 
i 


We have prepared a review 
of the present market situ- , 
ation, dwelling particularly ! 
on the outlook for the com- 
ing year. 
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j Copy will be sent gratis 
upon request for Bulletin 
LW-82. 


CuarvesHCuarKsons& |} 
66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK |/ 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
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| 1922 
Investment Opportunities | 

~— — 
N the first of each year we issue 

a booklet concisely describing 

| the high grade securities—municipal, 
| utility and industrial—which we 
| own and offer to investors. 
| Many of these offerings are Byllesby 
| Securities, back of which is our own 
| experienced engineering and man- 
| agement organization. 

|} Our investment recommendations 

| for 1922 include a long list of sound 
' 








and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Booklet, L-f 


& Co. 


|} CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1} 208S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 

| Boston - Providence - New Haven — Detroit 
i Minneapolis — Madison - Oklahoma City | 


HM.Byllesby 
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THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 

situation in business and financial world. 

Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York St ck Ercha 


42 Broadway New York 






-LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesure’s Wreek.y, 627 West 43rd St., New York, giving 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 


Address 


THE ECONOMIC CHAOS IN EUROPE 


| HE fact that more than three years 
| after the close of the World War 
| Europe is economically still in a 
| chaotic state is deepening the concern as 
| to her future in all humane hearts, and 
| attracting the earnest attention of many 
| leaders in industry and finance. A gigan- 
| tic conflict necessarily involves terrible 
| material destructiveness. It could not 
| fail to plunge exhausted nations into 
poverty and misery. Tens of millions of 
| human beings are to-day suffering almost 
| without hope from the crushing effects of 
the great struggle. The question is being 
daily discussed in important circles: 
When shall European unsettlement, con- 
fusion and hopelessness end, and how, 
and by whom, shall they be ended? 
There are not lacking numerous sugges- 
tions and schemes having this purpose in 
view. These include Mr. Vanderlip’s big 
and ambitious plan to utilize interest on 
the Allies’ debts to the United States (if 
any shall ever be paid) in the rehabilita- 
tion of the shattered sections of the Con- 
tinent; the Ter Meulen program which 
requires the impoverished countries to 
make use of their own undoubted public 
assets (by basing bonds on these) to ob- 
| tain the credits they require for procure- 
ment of raw materials and rebuilding of 
their industries; and the proposed fin- 
ancing of foreign producers by banking 
corporations or private individuals in the 
United States. In all these propositions 
there are both merits and difficulties. 
Each has elicited approval, but also 
objection, and none of them of itself 
| appears a completely adequate remedy 
for the unfortunate state of affairs abroad. 
So far as it goes the Ter Meulen pro- 
| posal seems to offer the most natural 
method and, therefore, the one most 
likely to be successful. It affords suft- 
cient security to creditors and it assures 
the sanction and co-operation of the vari- 
ous Governments in the transactions their 
citizens shall engage in. No unsecured 
loans from other governments or peoples 
are called for. Each country must help 
itself and cannot go beyond the extent of 
_ its own resources. It can prosper only as 
it employs these wisely and to best advan- 
tage. Undoubtedly the Ter Meulen plan 
| has greater practical value than any of the 
others, and it may eventually be adopted 
| and put into operation. But to become 
thoroughly effective it must be supple- 
| mented by drastic currency reform in the 
countries that are to be helped. Their 


orgy of extravagant government expen- 
ditures and their unlimited inflation of 
paper money must cease. Given a fair 
trial the plan should prove most helpful 
and equal to the crisis. 

However, something more than a mere 
workable fiscal or industrial policy is 
needed to calm and restore shell-shocked 
Europe. The psychology of the people 
must undergo a profound change if they 
are to retrieve their misfortunes. There 
must be a mental uplift all through those 
countries which shall free the masses from 
their obsessions of narrow and _ intense 
hatreds, jealousies, suspicions and greeds. 
A more friendly and fraternal spirit must 
prevail throughout tne demoralized 
regions. Could that come to pass, we 
should find the different nations accepting 
their medicine more stoically and setting 
to in earnest to work out a lasting im- 
provement in conditions. Europe's re- 
turn toward the normal is being greatly 
impeded because the general unsettled 
state of mind has paralyzed her energies 
and impaired her efficiency. In some por- 
tions of Europe there has been manifested 
a brave and resolute mental attitude, with 
the consequence that rehabilitation has 
there made distinct progress. 

Termination of the unrest and unpro- 
ductiveness of Europe is desirable for the 
whole world. Existing conditions there 
adversely affect more or less the trade of 
every other land. The United States is 
largely self-contained but some portion of 
the business depression on this side of the 
water is ascribable to the continued in- 
ternal troubles of Europe. If forced to 
do so, the American people could carry on 
after a fashion without immense traffic 
with Europe. We do not need to take 
too many hazards to retain and expand 
commerce with her. There are other 
corners of the earth which will eventually 
make up for us what we would lose from 
the defection of Europe. Nevertheless, 
a peaceful and productive Europe should 
add not a little to American prosperity. 


Answers to Inquiries 


C., Hagerstown, Mp.: As Middle States Oil is a 
dividend payer with prospects you might continue to hold 
your shares. American Cotton Oil is paying nothing, 
and it may be some time before it will recover much of 
its decline. Allis Chalmers common is an issue of merit 
and it will be well to hold your stock. I do not pretend 
to select the “three best medium-priced dividend stocks,” 
but among the fairly good purchases are Allis Chalmers 
common, American Steel Foundries, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. pfd., Kansas City Southern R. R. pfd., N. Y. Dock, 
Associated Drygoods and Advance Rumely, pfd 

H. Portianp, Ore.: My advices do not indicate a 
very favorable outlook for Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
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Co., Ltd., of Canada. Its earnings, 
capital are only moderate. Its outlook is not good. 
Che shares, formerly of a par value of $5, were reduced 
to a par vaiue of $2.50, and, besides, the capital was 
largely increased. The stock at the beginning was the 
last thing 1 would recommend to a woman investor. 
It is less attractive now. 
» Farco, N. D.; Kansas City Power & Light 8s 
see m un fairly well secured and a moderately good business 
nan’s purchase. Southwestern Power & Light Co. 8 
pe . cent. gold notes, series B, Metropolitan Edison Co. 
ref. and imp. 8s, and Empire District Electric Co. Ist 
lien and gen. mortgage bonds, all seem sound and safely 
purchasable. The Ohio Public Service Co. is a recent 
merger of going concerns and its first mortgage and ref. 
7!9s, which were well sponsored, should be a reasonably 
safe investment. 
+ Sr. Louis, Mo.: The French Government has 
been in a financial quandary. It is unable to raise 
enough money by taxation to meet public expenditures 
and 1s incurring 4 deficit every year. This demoralized 
state of affairs necessarily affects the standing and value 
of French bonds and they have not participated in the | 
idvance of securities issued by more prosperous nations. | 
Eventually, doubtless, France will recover its financial 
stability. The 7!9s are undoubtedly safe, but there is 
no immediate prospect of thei ‘ir rising in price. 
F., SCHENECTADY, : e assets of the Lincoln 
Motor Co., now in the hands of receivers, are said to be 
ver $14,000,000 and liabilities over $8,000,000. Whether 
the assets will pan out, of course, only the future can de- 

( ide. 
, Erte, Pa.: 


hopeless cases, 


While Erie Railway stocks are almost 
the bonds have a fair standing. Erie | 
convertible 4s, series D should some day recover part 
of their decline. They are not advancing as other bonds 
have been doing because the ’y are not particularly attrac- 
tive. I judge, however, that it is better to hold them 
im to sell at a serious loss. 

V., Monrcomery, Ata.: Commonwealth Edison is | 
' cna issue paying 8 per ‘cent. Alabama Power pre- 
ferred seems a safe purchase, as the company’s earnings 
are generous. Vermont Hydro-Electric bonds appear | 
reasonably safe. The securities offered by Byllesby & 
Co. are well rated and good business men’s investments. | 
I think you could prudently buy any of the issues you 
inguire about on the partial payment plan. | 

Kk. Duxuru, Miss.: Studebaker common has had a | 
considerable advance which may have discounted its pos- 
sibilitie s. A safer permanent investment would be Stude- } 
baker, pfd., selling higher of course. American Sugar | 
common has passed its dividend and is now in the specula- 
class. American Sugar pid. maintains its dividend 
and is an excellent business man’s investment. Bonds 
have had a distinct advance of late. Their speculative 
possibilities have, therefore, been somewhat lessened, but 
the following should prove profitable purchases for the 


tive 


long-pull: International Mercantile Marine 6s, Pere 
Marquette Ist 5s, Hudson & Manhattan Ist, and ref. 
" N. Y. Central deb. 6s, U. S. Rubber Ist and ref. 5s 


Louis & San Francisco adj. 6s. 
nee safe. | 
Crorton, Va.: Since I emphasized lately the | 
speculative possibilities of International Me’ rcantile 
Marine pfd. and American Hide & Leather pfd. both 
stocks have had a marked advance. This to some 
extent discounted their speculative possibilities, but if 
here should be a marked recession in their prices, they 
would again become excellent speculations. Mercantile 
Marine pfd. has the advantage of being a dividend payer, 
but there are expectations that Hide & Leather pfd, will 
before many months resume its dividend. Southern 
Pacific is still a cheap stock on its dividend and its outlook. 
Union Pacific is a guod buy, although the proposed issue 
of new Oregon Short Line securities, to be guaranteed 
by U. P., atiected the price of the stock adversely. Colum- 
bia Graphophone common and preferred are simply long- 
pull speculations and not to be recommended at present. 

B., Trenton, N. J.: The Porto Rican American To- 
bacco Co. seems of late years to have been paying 
dividends in scrip and redeeming the latter in common 
stock. Where does the real return come to the stock- 
holder in such a case? The 8 per cent. gold bonds 
gregate $3,000,000. They may be safe, but the 
company's earnings and surplus are only moderate. 
The bonds are callable as a whole on any interest date | 
on thirty days’ notice at 10719, on or before May 15, 
1926, and at 1054, thereafter. The sinking fund pro- 
vides for purchasing $150,000 of the bonds every six 
months. The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 6s due in 1929 are 
well secured and a sound investment. The Toledo 
Edison 7s are a safe purchase as earnings are more than 
imple to cover interest. 

I., Pererson, Minn.: The Arkansas Valley Railway 
Light & Power Co. is paying dividends and so its Ist 
and ref. mortgage 749 per cent. bonds, which are prac- 
ically a first mortgage on all the property, seem “safe 
for a man of moderate means. 

S., Penns Grove, N.J.: When a customer has a profit 
on stock bought on margin the broker will permit him 
o draw out the sum in excess of the margin required. 
Of course, if the stock afterwards declines he must de- 
posit additional margin to cover the deficiency. 

D., Inptanapouts, Inp.: It is a little strange that 

ou come to me for judgment on an enterprise located in 

uur own city. The Indianapolis Northern Traction 
Co.’3 Ist mortgage 5 per cent. bonds are guaranteed by 
he Union Traction Co. of Indiana and may be safe, 
lthough the Union Traction Co. is not a concern of 

stre tel” and is not making returns on its stock. 
, Rocnester, N. Y.: I would not suggest selling 


These are all rea- 
| 











vour Great Northern 7 per cent. bonds or your Rock 
Island 6 per cent. pfd. Each is making an excellent 
return. The Miller real estate bonds yielding 8 per 


> are attractive and well regarded. 
BurraLo, N. Y.: The financial condition of the 

\t = Commerce C orporation is not strong. The stock 
paying no dividends and is as yet only a speculation. 
Don't buy the shares of any company merely because 
fen of “unquestionable character” are promoting it. 
Many companies, especially mining and oil organizations 
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12 or 24 Months 
TO PAY 


For any active stock or bond listed on any 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share. 


The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities fr 
share up 


Write for Booklet B-S8 


Russell Securities 


Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 
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Stock Options — 


Investigs ate the advantages and money making possibil 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their frst 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stoc 
Descriptive circular L on re quest 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PU TS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - - - New York 
Tel. Barclay 5216 


Everything About 


Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, vOtagment’ .Talcum,25¢c.everywhere. Forsamples 
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fail in spite of the good men connected with them. Be- 
sides good management a mining company greatly needs 
a good ore deposit. 

B., Cuicaco, Iuu.: The Central Steel Co.'s Ist 
mortgage 8s appear to be a sound and safe investment, 
suitable even for a woman. These bonds are dealt in on 
the New York Curb and they hold their price well. 

M., Etm Grove, Wis.: I do not advise purchase of the 
stock of the Chic "ago, Milweukee &St. Paul R.R. Neither 
the common nor the pfd. is paying dividends. The road’s 
earnings are fairly satisfactory, but it has a large amount 
of maturing obligations to meet soon. The stock is a 
long-pull speculation and very unattractive compared 
with the issues of other leading roads which are paying 
dividends. 

A., New Orveans, La.: The Eastern Texas Electric 
Co.'s 7 per cent. convertible notes are due May 1, 1925 
They were recently offered at a price to yield 714 per 
cent. They are a desirable purchase as earnings are two 
and one-half times interest charges and the common 
stock of the company is paying dividends of 8 per cent. 

B., Prrrssurcu, Pa.: You would make no mistake 
in buying Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh Junction & 
Middle Division first 349s. They are legal for savings 
banks in New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
They fall due November 1, 1925. Quoted recently on a 
y = basis of 6.85 per cent. 

‘4 Witmineton, Dev.: The Public Service Corpora- 
on “of New Jersey is a strong public utility organization 
Its twenty-year secured 7 per cent. gold bonds are a safe 
and attractive investment. They were lately offered 
at a price to yield over 7.1 per cent. They aggregate 





$10,000,000. The corporation will pay federal income 
tax up to 2 per cent. and will refund the Pennsylvania 
four-mill tax. The bonds are redeemable on any 

terest date on sixty days’ notice at a premium of 7 
per cent. up to December 1, 1926, and thereafter 1's 
per cent. premium for every year, or part thereof, of 
unexpired life. 


in- 


The bonds are in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000. The corporation serves a population 





of more than 2,500,000, which is steadily increasing. Its 
territory includes many important industrial cent 
such as Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, and Paters 


The bonds are secured by pledge of general mortgage 5s 


and other securities. The corporation is earning more 
than three times annual interest requirements. Divi- 
dends are being paid on both preferred and common stock. 

D., Boston, Mass.: The Philippine Government 
public improvement 59 per cent. gold bonds due August 
1, 1941, are a meritorious issue. They are exempt from 
all federal income tax. The high estimation in which 


they are held is shown in the fact that they have been 
quoted at 106 and interest, yielding a little over 5 per 
cent. 

E., Miami, Frua.: The Cuba Railroad Company's 
first lien and ref. mortgage gold bonds series A, due 


December 1, 1936, look like an excellent purchase for a 


business man. They bear 7!» per cent. interest and are 
non-callable. The company pays federal income tax 
up to 2 per cent. and refunds Pennsylvania four-mill tax 


The railroad traverses a rich and populous region, and 
the road is prospering. The bonds are secured by pledge 
of nearly twice the amount of other bonds. Offering 


price 99'9, yielding over 7!4 per cent. 
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You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send ro cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B. N. Bogue ,6303 Bogue Bidg..1147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


AGENTS 228% 


PROFIT 
Free samples Cae SIGN LETTERS for 


store and offi Anyone can put 


on. Liberal « byes general agents 


METALLIC LETTER CO., 433J., N. Clark, Chicago 


WRITE for illustrated guide book 
TENTS. g 


and ‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Higest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, ane D.C. 
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jewelry, w 5 teeth, magneto points, etc, 
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233 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RANDOLPH ‘& CO., 789 we 7 ied aor + D.C. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All styles. 150 illustrations; secret of getting 
winter eggs, and copy of “The Full Egg Bas- 
INLAND POULTRY 
Ind. 








ket.” Send 25 cents. 
JOURNAL, Dept. 77, 


Indianapolis 





JOHNSTON 
ALEXANDER DUNBAR 


WRIGHT 
E. M. Exruarpt 


President of the Empire Na- 

tional Bank of Lewiston, Id., 

and recently elected President 

of the Idaho Bankers Associa- 

tion. He is among the North- the 
west’s foremost financiers. 





The capable vice-president and 
cashier of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been chosen as President of 
Pennsylvania 
Association. 





WRIGHT 
Raymonp B. FrRAziER 


President of the 


Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank of 
Seattle, Wash., who was lately 
made President of the Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


who 


Banke rs 





F., Cocumata, 5. ¢ The Palm Beach County, Fla., 


| Lake Worth drainage district 6 per cent. bonds have an 


| all maturities to yield 644 per cent. 








| 


investment quality. They are exempt from federal 
income taxes and are secured by tax lien on land valued 
at over $6,600,000. The taxes yield an ample margin 
over the interest on the bonds. The bonds are due 
serially, December, 1926, to December, 1947. Price of 
N. d.: to buy 


_G., Trenton, You need not hesitate 


| New York Central Railroad Company equipment 6 per 


cent. gold notes. The notes are secured on standard 
equipment consisting of 4,500 freight cars and 128 loco- 
motives. They mature serially from 1921 to 1935, 
Offered at a price to yield 5.8 per cent. 

H., Totepo, Onto.: The Kanawha & Michigan Rail 
way Company’s equipment 6 per cent. gold notes are a 
safe proposition. They have been quoted at prices to 
yield 5.6 to 5.85 per cent. The railway is a part of the 
New York Central system. The bonds aggregate 
$966,000 and mature $69,000 annually January 15, 1922 
to 1935. During the past ten years the net revenue of the 
company has averaged three times fixed charges and the 
company has paid not less than 5 per cent. per annum in 
dividends 

G., Derrort, Micu.: The Charcoal Iron Co., though 
a strong and important organization, has not paid 
dividends on either common or preferrred stock since 
1919. The preferred is cumulative, ‘so that the arrears 
of about 15 per cent. must be paid before the common 
gets anything. The company is adding to its surplus, 
but the common shares look like a long pull. I do not 
advise their purchase as a speculation. Stocks that are 
paying dividends are sufficiently low at present to have 
speculative possibilities. 

B., Morrisvitie, Pa.: The Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey’s 8 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock is a sound issue and you can prudently invest $2,000 
in it. Pennsylvania Railroad stock is a fair business 
man’s investment at present price, but the yield on 

market quotation is not large. 

New York, December 24, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The general public is not yet fully aware of the oppor- 
tunities for safe investments offered by securities origi- 
nating in the great Pacific Northwest. Reliable informa- 
tion regarding such securities will be supplied on request 
by the Ladd & Tilton Bank of Portland, Ore., the oldest 
financial institution in that prosperous region. The 
bank’s Bond Department offers to careful investors 
general obligation bonds of substantial communities 
and high-grade utility bonds, all making attractive yields. 
The bank invites correspondence and will send a list of 
desirable bonds to any applicant. 

The time when people will be satisfied with 4 or 5 per 
cent. on their investments has not yet arrived, but it is 
on its way. Those who want a higher return should 


make their purchases to-day. Miller first mortgages 


bonds yield 8 per cent. They are 
Miami real estate and claim 
an unbroken safety record. The bonds are in denomina- 
tions of $100 and upwards. They can be had on the 
partial payment plan. Write for descriptive circular of 
offerings, B-26, and for booklet, “Miami Mortgage In 
vestments,” to the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Miami Bank and Trust Bldg., Miami, Fla. 

One who reads the Bache Review regularly is attending 
a first-class financial school. He cannot fail to learn 
many things of advantage to business men and investors. 
Copies free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadwe ay, New York. 

Puts and calls covering any amount of stock and 
guaranteed by members of the New York Stock Exchange 
may be obt ained of S. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York. Their desc riptive cireular L will be mailed 
to any address 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York City, 
will supply to any investor his booklet L which explains 
how puts and calis operate and the opportunities for 
profit which they offer. 

With the stiffening of the price of the red metal the 
stocks of copper companies have shown a corresponding 
firmness, and have attracted increased attention. There 
is timely interest, therefore, in a report on the copper 
situation, and the immediate market outlook for the 
leading copper stocks, prepared by Charles H. Clarkson 
& Co., 66 Broadway, New York. A copy of this may be 
had on request for bulletin LW-81. 

Investors and traders who desire to keep well informed 
should have their names on the mailing list of Investment 
, a valuable financial publication issued by Scott & 
Stump, specialists in odd lots, 40 Exchange Place, New 

‘ork. To get a copy send for number 66 and also ask 
for booklet 5-6 on the firm's twenty-payment income- 
building plan. 

An enlightening and instructive book on independent 
oils has been prepared by E. M. Fuller & Co., members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, 50 Broad Street, New 
York. It is a study of conditions in the oil industry 
and the market which will aid the reader to forecast the 
trend of oil stocks. A copy of this book may be had by 
sending for LW-81. 

There are many opportunities in the securities market 
to-day to secure stocks and bonds at sacrifice prices 
Of course, careful discrimination is necessary. Investors 
looking for good chances will be aided by the literature 
published by Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New 
York. The firm also offers the facilities of a monthly 
instalment plan for the purchase of desired issues. It 
will send to any applicant its special letter embodying 
investment recommendations and a book describing its 
monthly instalment plan. Ask for 111-DD. 

Montana farm mortgages yielding 8 per cent. are offered 
by the First National Bank of Plentywood, Mont., a 
member of the Federal Reserve System. The mortgages 
are in amounts from $1,000 to 83,500. The bank will 
send references and its booklet No. 1 and list of available 
loans and real estate bonds in denominations of $100. 


and first mortgage 
well secured by valuable 


Survey 


Buck Up, Business !— (Concluded from page 907) 


meeting with more efficient methods of 
salesmanship, shrewder merchandising, 
sounder advertising, and more careful 
economies. He is building up a new style 
trade while his less sapient rival is losing 


| the old style. 


There can be but one outcome. The 
trade-spoiler is going under. He may for 
a time get the upper froth of the trade, but 


| a business can no more live on that per- 


manently than a man can live on cake- 
frosting. The trade-builder is coming 
back into his own. The stage is set for 
his suecess.¥ The public will buy and 
buy strongly whenever it is convinced 
that prices are right. The sudden and 


unexpectedly great rush of holiday 
shopping proved that. Retailing will 


never again be the easy-money-for-all 
game that it once was; the profits will 
not rise to such absurd and unwarranted 
percentages. Nor is it to the best in- 
terests of business that they should. 

For the efficient, honest, fair-dealing 
business man there will be an increasing 
patronage of purchasers far more educated 
to values and expert in judgment than 
ever before; approaching, perhaps, the 
shrewdness of the French shopping public, 
which, in normal times, constitutes the 
most reliable market in the world. 
Doing business with such a publie will 
more safe and reckonable process, 
and less of a gamble. 

Along that road lies 
perity. 


be a 


permanent pros- 
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Press vs. Sup-press in 
Washington 


ie: ae will want 3 cans of 


vigorous language used in the committee 
on the preceding day. The language had 
been over a question of what constitutes 
proper publicity. Certain high explosives 
were before the conference and there were 
delegates who insisted that nothing be 













said of the debate outside. Perhaps no 
undue noise was made. Diplomats do 
not scream and hammer on the table. 
But the talk bad been right to the point. 
gion Next day the press was told by the 
te ly | highest possible authority that this was E 
ings | untrue. The press was asked to believe SNOW HIT 
Secas that these strong, forceful men, each 
pledged to protect the interests of his 
— rountry—each watching the develop- 
y are ments with an almost painful eagerness— 
— were talking in moments of excitement 
1 the like so many young lovers. The reporters 
oy did not believe any such thing, but they 
Co., printed the denials. Mob law was at 
a work, and the offenders were lynched. It 
learn is the exceptional editor who will stand 
— by his reporter in face of that sort of a 
rk. — denial. If he did stand by, his subscribers 
on would soon shower him with suggestions 
way, that his reporter was subtly disloyal. 
— This happened in more than one case, but 
City, I have one specific case in mind as I write: . ‘ 
—_ “Ts this reporter of yours a good Amer- 1 for your home, 1 for the garage, 1 in your car 
ican?” an editor was asked, following the 
— publication of a story which tilted the lid | NOWHITE Nowater HANDWASH is just what its 
— just enough so that the alert might catch name implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses 
- the a glimpse of what was seething in the pet. thoroughly with or without water. Nothing to scratch, 
rkson It seems co me he is one of those fellows : Capp? : “ale 
wee with whom we had so much trouble nothing to harm the daintiest skin. After you’ve changed 
rmed |} during the war.” a tire, or worked on the engine, or are covered with dust 
ak Yet, that quarrel, or near quarrel, | from touring you'll find Nowater fine to have. Just rub 
~_ was of vital interest to che public. | it on thoroughly and then wipe off with cotton waste, 
sa As the days of the conference wore on | th. mei tiie teat ole sae hoak f Dead 
Mr. Hughes recalled to some irreverent | bt oe Se ee Cee ee ete ee 
ident mind the plight of the bass drummer in a | glass or white woodwork, or the delicate painted furniture 
New |} circus, It is the duty of the bass drum- which is so fashionable—there is nothing so 
tthe || mer to sit on an elevated place and watch good. Once you have learned the fine quali- 25 
idby |) the thirty clowns and when any one of the ties of Nowater you will simply refuse to be C 


§ thirty clowns does a funny fall to “catch 





























aie S hiss ith « each.” Al escued, Mr! without it. Your Dealer will get it for you, postage additional 
“ers ~=Hughes the other delegations were issuing | if you ask him, or write to the makers. 3Se west of Miss. 
New ) statements and aoa er hy sugges- 
nis | tions and_ prophecie It kept bim so 
bins | busy pore wr the explanations and | MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ined denying the denials that the American | 27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
fered § point of view was semetimes a day late | lig ie a ~~ 
ts 8 in reaching the American press. It was ealers and Agents Write for our Terms to the Trade. 
“wil | not his fault. He realized to the full the | 
_ ) value of publicity. His error, if there | 
: were one, was in his effort to treat his dip- 
lomatic rivals, not merely wilh courtesy, | 
but generosity. Yet one was reminded of | 
all § the story lle pane sd ey pe STUDY AT HOME ————————— == 
will healing powde rin aroll of paper and pre- won ge py ag A oF, 3 
ted pared to blow it up the nostrils of a horse. as than over before. Sto Ss Truss | ; } 
in- Unfortunately, the horse blew first. : 
Yet, whatever of good has been accom- $3,006 t0 }10,000 eats orture 
jing plished by the conference at Washington - —i{\ § 
‘ing has been through publicity. “ Meager and | me feats of successful students enrolled. Low coat, easy terms This modern, scientific \ 
ted § anaemic as have been the printed stories | b Lehati ee e Law and" shane Tan op nidiae dae Gen 
han | as compared to the suspected fact it is | University, Dept. 1251-LD Chicago lieves rupture will be sent [ c 
the | still true that the world knows tbe situa- I. Al aaa . cca 
lic, | tion in its broad outline. It knows what | 
the nations have been trying to drag it a Brooks’ Rupture Appliance | 
rid. little further along on the path of inter- Sue sooo Se Suttons. Binds — | 
will national amity and common sense and | a broken limb. No salves ‘No lies. Dur- 
pss. what nations have been holding back. Cot out this ad and mail it to os, with your name and | oe. See, Set Lm to wore it Pro- 
} It is possible to make a pretty fair guess | sddress (no money); and we te gee Ly te measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
rOs- at the future. Our interest in world | | tee vance for 30 days FREE; then if if yo. ike it, pay os address today. 
affairs has been infinitely stimulated. be COMPANY, Deot. Rg ong “s nate faptians Co., 404C State St., Marshall, Mich 
i ept. 340, St. Louis, Mo. a __ 
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The very latest and 
best, authoritative 


Guide Books 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 











Profusely illustrated with photographs and 





maps. p-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jar iti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Vi . St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar 


r 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse 
ments, historic facts and 
markets, customs, and clear 


will make gettir t leasant 
Pocket size, flexible binding, ove $ 
in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 


on receipt ol price 
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Havana's Hote 


Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; cm 
Information; Matanza Transportatior 
Post Offi Santiago; Antilla: Manzanillo 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer’ 


ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable: National Holi’ 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 

cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75 
postpad on soled of oan , Cc 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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It Moves a Mob to Tears—(Coneluded from page 927) 


|them their prime shock troops in the 
| World War, but the mystery of gas was 
; too much for the simple-minded bar- 
barians and they fled when the coughing, 
strangling white troops held on. 

Gen. Amos A. Fries, director of the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the United 
States Army, which by the way is the 
only military arm in which the United 
States leads the world, even in these days 
of peace, is a warm advocate of the use of 
gases instead of bullets and bayonets and 
yet more destructive weapons in dealing 
with mobs and savage insurrections. 
Standing in the midst of the great $35,- 
| 000,000 group of plants at Edgewood 
Arsenal, where hundreds of chemists,:en- 
gineers and mechanics delve, and workers 
toil to keep the United States first in 
chemical warfare, General Fries the other 
day discussed the use of gas as a means of 
maintaining public order and repressing 
savage revolts, and of waging war on the 
lower orders of life that forever asszil the 
supremacy of man. 

“IT was in the Philippines,” said the 
General, ““when General Pershing’s regu- 
lars stormed Mt. Dajo in the last scene 
of the Moro rebellion. The Moros fought 
to the last man and the outcome was a 
massacre. Had we had only tear gas then, 
a few shells dropped on the mountain top 
would have ended that fight, possibly 
without the loss of a single life and prob- 
ably with an even greater effect on the 
savage mind than the bloody combat that 
| broke their power. The superior races 

must rule the inferior throughout this 
| crowded world, but there is no longer any 
| necessity for the use of highly destructive 
force in bending the inferior to the will of 
| the superior. In the gas weapons we 
| have an irresistible force that is not neces- 
| sarily lethal or maiming. 





“As for dealing with mobs, gas warfare 
|isablessing. Until human nature greatly 
improves there will be mobs to be dis- 
persed. A mob is temperamental. It is 
swayed and acts under the leadership of 
the most temperamental. Under such 
conditions innocent men, women and 
children are drawn into the whirlpool, 
|and in any dealing with mobs these un- 
| offending and harmless persons must be 
considered. Also it must be remembered 
| that the larger part of any mob is made 
up of persons who are in a degree irre- 
sponsible because the crowd impulse has 
| expelled individual reason. It is 
worthy that nobody ever boasts of having 
been a member of amob. Therefore, any 
| plan that provides for dispersing a mob 
| practically without injury is of the bigh- 

est importance. 

“For this purpose tear gases stand 
| without a peer. ‘The Chemical Warfare 

Service has just perfected a gas grenade 
| that will absolutely not splinter and there- 
fore will not injure when exploding in the 
| midst of a thick mob. The tear gas lib- 
| erated, however, will make such blinding 
tears that every person affected will be 
more than glad to get out and get away 
and stay away. The mob becomes help- 
less once a few of these grenades burst 
| among them. 

| “There is no comparison possible on 
| humane grounds between these grenades 
and the machine guns. rifles, bayonets, 


note- 


clubs, tanks, or any other of the standard 
methods now in use for quelling mobs. 

“Gas will have a greater mob-preven- 
tive value than any other weapon. Sol- 
diers and police always hesitate to fire on 
a mob and therefore mobs form readily 
in times of excitement, but they need not 
have the slightest hesitation in using tear 
gas the moment the crowd begins to mill. 
Moreover, when officers of the law are 
generally provided with tear gas grenades 
and some of the deadly ones for the last 
resort, few mobs will start anywhere near 
the possessors of those weapons. 

“T see no reason why the lynchings that 
are accomplished by storming small jails 
cannot be utterly eliminated if sheriffs and 
police are provided with gas containers. 
Imagine a sheriff of a besieged jail, de- 
fending his prisoner, warning a mob that 
the first grenade he throws will be of tear 
gas—and the next of deadly Lewisite. 

“As for looting, burning, killing, insur- 
rectionary mobs, it is my opinion that 
once one of them goes up against chemi- 
cal warfare weapons, there will not be 
another one thereabouts until the memory 
of the first disaster grows dim. 

“And talking about domestic foes, I 
cannot forbear to say a word for chemical 
warfare against the alien enemy. I be- 
lieve it will be the mainstay in future wars 
if its perfect development does not per- 
force abolish war. So long as war 1s a 
possibility it will be tantamount to the 
acceptance of national suicide if we do 
not keep in the forefront of chemical pre- 
paredness. Gas warfare may be secretly 
prepared for and begun with surprise. 
Behind a throbbing industrial front may 
be marshalled the chemical powers of de- 
struction that under the circumstances 
of a surprise attack may win a war before 
the victim knows it has begun. 

“With lethal gas in the hands of enemies 
who may attack as Belgium was attacked 
in 1914, there is no hope of safety except 
in chemical warfare preparedness. What- 
ever else we may do about preparedness 
we must keep up our chemical warfare 
readiness and the other factors, such as 
adequate military aerial forces, which are 
indispensable to the efficient utilization 
of that readiness. That can be done at a 
relatively small cost if our basic chemical 
industries are prosperous and active- 
and I am not without hope that the re- 
searches of our Edgewood chemisis may 
incidentally result in discoveries of great 
economic value. Already we bave placed 
their services at the disposal of the See- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. We work chiefly in the field 
of organic chemistry, and that is the great 
storehouse of treasure that awaits man’s 
patient delving. 

“Our study of the use of airplanes to 
sprinkle human enemies with deatb-dis- 
tributory gas has led to the spraying of 
orchards with insecticides carried by 
‘planes. Hydrocyanic gas, used by the 
French in the World War, is now used in 
disinfecting grain storage houses and to 
fumigate citrus groves in California. 
Chlorpicrin is effective as a grain parasiti- 
cide. Phosgene, chlorine and chlorpicrin 
are death to rats and other rodents. In 
three hours chlorpicrin destroyed all the 
rats in a large ship.” 
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Have you been following the clever series of draw- 
ings by René Clarke, in JUDGE, illustrating Jim 
Barnes’ own selection of ‘“‘Ten Common Faults of 
Golfers.’’ This is something that every golfer should 
study and preserve. And there’s the new department, 
‘‘Told at the Nineteenth Hole,’’ where you’ll find a 
dandy bunch of stories, just the sort that appeals 
strongest to the golf-sportsman. Every week in 


JUDGE. 
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followed good construction. 






tened edges and corners. 
but it is. 
library or dining-rdéom table. 
comfort and style. 
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CovcorD Chai 
36“high 16‘wide 
wood’seat. The 
cushion is $529 
&» Cxtra in your 
hm material. 











O accurately appraise the remarkable quality 
and value in Mayclese furniture you must 
know that it is hand made; that our production 
capacity is very limited; that it is not handled 
by the ‘‘shops’’— you are obtaining it direct from 
the makers. It is only because of this that it is 
possible for you to obtain such pieces at prices 
that will not ordinarily buy the most ordinary 
factory productions. We suggest that you pur- 
chase one of these chairs. We know that you 
will be delighted with your purchase, and that it 
will suggest other uses for additional pieces. 
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MAYCLESE*DESIGN 


 phbpemmeryy design and construction is a reflection of the by-gone days when beauty 

Consider our Concord chair, for example. 
hand-made chair of the Jacobean type, made in this country up to 1740. 
selected Maple and Pine, quaintly finished in the golden-brown antique tones, with sof- 
In the photograph it does not look particularly comfortable, 
The arms are nicely curved and placed rather low so that it will fit close to the 
The back has been very much slanted to give additional 
It is a piece that will excite the interest and admiration of your 
friends, a piece that may well go down to your children as an heirloom. 
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MAYCLESE CONSTRUCTION TALKS 





» CONCORD ARM CHAT 


























What is Mortise and Tenon 
Construction? 


HIS is an unusually fine type of construction 

to-day found only in the best hand-made 
pieces. It is clearly illustrated above. Itis the 
type of construction used in Mayclese pieces. 
In the instances of Chests, Chairs and Tables, 
the upright members, called ‘‘posts,” have cut 
in them square or rectangular voids. These 
voids are called ‘‘mortises.’’ These are made to 
receive a member cut on the rails or stiles. 
These members are the ‘‘tenons.’’ They are 
fitted nicely together. Then, when tightly as 
sembled and glued, a wooden wedge-pin is driven 
through both mortise and tenon. No nails, no 
screws—just fine cabinet work. Mortise and 
tenon construction insures permanency. The 
antique furniture we now treasure survived the 
centuries because, mainly, this type of construc 
tion prevailed. 
To-day many builders of furniture use only 
dowel construction, which is by no means 
ideal. 
It is this unusual craftsmanship, as well as the 
pure design, that puts Mayclese furniture abso- 
lutely in a class by itself. 
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